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IN GREEK WATERS. 


I saw a beacon lighted on a hill, 

Rising from out the smooth Ionian Sea; 
Soon it took shape and spread itself, until 
Another light it showed itself to be — 
The rising moon. It was no light of earth; 
This island-beacon owned a heavenly birth. 


I saw the sun rise straight out of the sea, 
Gilding green Scio’s isle with newborn light, 
Till all before me, mountain, tower, and tree, 
Was crowned with glory. ’Twas a goodly 
sight. 
Its fair remembrance shall abide with me, 
When on this drooping soul falls the dull 
night. 


We passed Colonna’s Cape, where Sunium 
stands, 
With its white temple warning us away ; 
Bidding us back with deprecating hands, 
Lest on th’ enchanted ground we rashly 
stay. 
Like deetie they hover o’er the perilous steep, 
As those who have received a charge to keep, 
To keep the mariner lest he go astray; 
Not as those Sirens luring to the shore, 
Thy columns, Sunium, haunt us evermore. 
G. J. COWLEY-BRown. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


LINES ON A STORMY PETREL, 
FOUND DYING IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


HE flew long miles over barren lands, 
Driven ashore by the stormy seas, 
From the purple crags and the golden sands, 
From foam, and freedom, and fresh salt 
breeze ; 
Into a city of gloom and smoke, 
With its roar of wheels for the ocean’s roar, 
Where the air is heavy, and foul fogs choke; 
What does it matter — one victim more? 


But it’s well that a calm green garden lies 
Away from the dust, and glare, and din, 
And that, sad and wearied, with glazing eyes, 

The sad little outcast has flown withia. 
So the passer-by at the noontide sees, 
Stretched upon leaves that are sere and red, 
Under the arms of the sheltering trees, 
That a stormy petrel lies stiff and dead. 


Oh! wild sea bird, by the tempest tossed, 

There are some, alas! who must seek in 

vain 
For shelter and peace; but their way is lost, 

And kind death comes not to end their pain. 
When youth is passed, with its dreams that 

blessed, 

And passion is dead, and love has flown, 
God grant us rest — of his gifts the best — 
Ere we drift away to the Great Unknown! 
Temple Bar. FLORENCE HENNIKER. 
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REMEMBRANCE, 


SHE hath forgotten all our songs and chimes, 

And ali the foolish and the fond old times. 
She hath forgiven us ; shall we not forget, 

As others use, and be at peace, my rhymes? 


But ye make answer, ‘‘ We remember yet, 
Though she forgets us, we cannot forget, 
Not though remembrance were the crown 
of crimes, 
And of all sins most pardonless, regret. 


‘* Nay, while one cell within the dying brain 
One ghost of old illusion may retain, 
We shall remember; while the heart can 
keep 
One pulse of her familiar comrade, pain. 


‘* From our whole life this harvest do we reap, 
While tears remain this one sin do we weep ; 
One face we’ll follow if we wake again, 
And this one dream shall haunt us if we 
sleep.”’ 
Longman’s Magazine. 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 


THOU dost not love the morning light, 
The noontide hour ; 

Thou lov’st the first-born peace of night, 
Fair flower : 


Not courting gaze of public view, 
But glad to bloom 

When stars begin to tremble through 
Night’s gloom. 


How many a soul through sunny light 
Is sealéd fast, 

But opens to the touch of night 
At last! 


The gilded hand of sunlight’s power 
Has failed; but grief 
Awakens into fragrant flower 
And leaf. 


Sunday Magazine. ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


THREE STAGES OF LIFE. 


First the fine, faint, dreamy motion 
Of the tender blood 

Circling in the veins of children — 
This is life, the bud. 


Next the fresh, advancing beauty 
Growing from the gloom, 

Waking eyes and fuller bosom — 
This is life, the bloom. 


Then the pain that follows after, 
Grievous to be borne, 
Pricking, steeped in subtle poison — 
This is love, the thorn. 
NORMAN GALE, 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
BY SIR HENRY ELLIOT. 

In the series of ‘The World’s Great 
Explorers ” Captain Markham has pub- 
lished the life of one of the noblest of a 
long list of noble names ; and having, as a 
very young man, lived for three years as 
one of the family in the house of Sir John 
Franklin, for whom I had the affection of 
a son for his father, I am anxious, through 
the medium of this review, to bring before 
those who may not have had the opportu- 
nity of seeing Captain Markham’s volume 
a condensed account of a character and 
career which well deserve to be more gen- 
erally known. When we remember the 
deep interest that was felt in the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his gallant compan- 
ions during the many years in which it 
was wrapped in mystery, as testified by 
the numerous expeditions organized by 
private enterprise for their relief both in 
this country and in America, it is strange 
that until now no full record of his life 
and work should have been given to the 
public. 

The consequence has been that, to the 
great majority of the present generation, 
the name of Franklin is only known as 
that of one who perished in an Arctic ex- 
pedition, or, as it would more probably be 
said, in an attempt to reach the North 
Pole; while not one in a thousand is 
aware that this was but a sequel to what 
had gone before, that he had devoted 
years of his life to geographical explora- 
tion, and that in previous expeditions he 
had faced hardships and sufferings that 
can scarcely have been exceeded in the 
one which ended so tragically. 

At the beginning of the century the life 
of a sailor was constantly one of adventure 
and privation, and Franklin had more 
than a common share of both; before he 
was twenty years of age he had been pres- 
ent at Nelson’s two greatest victories; he 
had taken part ina fight in which a fleet 
of merchant ships successfully beat off a 
powerful squadron of French men-of-war ; 
he had navigated waters that had scarcely 
been visited except by a few explorers ; 
he had been wrecked on an unknown reef 
and imprisoned for two months on a small 





sandbank scarcely above high-water mark 
and out of the usual track of ships; and in 
after life he took part, either as leader or 
as second in command, in no less than 
four Arctic expeditions. 

Franklin’s sea life began in a merchant- 
man, in which his father had sent him on 
a short voyage in the hope of weaning 
him from a fancy for being a sailor, so 
common among high-spirited boys; but, 
as he returned more wedded to it than 
ever, no further opposition was offered to 
his inclinations, and in 1800, at the age 
of fourteen, he entered the royal navy as 
a midshipman in the two-decked ship 
Polyphemus, in which he served at the 
battle of Copenhagen in the following 
spring. The Polyphemus, carrying the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Graves, took her full 
share in that great fight, and, having been 
laid alongside of two of the Danish men- 
of-war, silenced their guns and took pos- 
session of them with a loss of thirty men 
in killed and wounded. 

A few months later he was appointed to 
the Investigator, under Captain Flinders, 
who had orders to survey the coast of 
what was then called New Holland, and 
afterwards at Flinders’s suggestion re- 
named Australia. 

The ship was barely seaworthy and 
little fitted for the magnitude of the task 
imposed upon her commander, who was 
instructed to make a complete survey of 
the enormous stretch of coast of the Aus- 
tralian continent or island, of the greater 
part of which little beyond the barest out- 
line was then known. He began his work 
at the south-western corner of what is 
now western Australia, following it along 
the whole of the southern and eastern 
coasts till he reached the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria in the extreme north. Here he 
found the Investigator in such a dangerous 
state that he was obliged to return to 
Sydney, having, however, ascertained the 
existence of a channel for ships through 
Torres Straits. At Sydney, which was 
then only a convict settlement, the Inves- 
tigator was surveyed, and being found to 
be so rotten that no repairs could make 
her seaworthy, her captain and what re- 
mained of her crew were embarked on a 
small vessel named the Porpoise, which 
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was to convey them to England. They 
had been employed on a highly dangerous 
service, and, having in the course of it 
lost many men by disease, by drowning, 
and by accidents, others being invalided 
and remaining at Sydney, out of a total of 
eighty officers and men who left England 
in the Investigator only twenty, with 
Franklin among them, embarked in the 
Porpoise to return to it. 

Captain Flinders, determining to adopt 
the route he had been one of the first to 
discover through Torres Straits, which 
has now become the highway for ships 
between the east coast of Australia and 
India and China, sailed from Sydney in 
company with the East India Company’s 
ship Bridgewater and a small vessel named 
the Cato, but they had scarcely been a 
week at sea when the Porpoise suddenly 
struck on a reef and at once fell over on 
her beam ends, while the Cato, which was 
close astern, striking at the same moment, 
became an almost total wreck. The 
Bridgewater, which was about a cable 
length’s distance ahead, shortened sail, 
and after remaining all night within sight 
pursued her course the next morning with- 
out stopping to render assistance, and 
upon arriving at Bombay her captain re- 
ported that the two ships had been lost 
with all hands; but retribution for this 
heartless proceeding, so unlike the gal- 
lantry usuaily shown by seamen in rescu- 
ing their comrades in distress, was not 
long in overtaking those who had been 
guilty of it. After the Bridgewater left 
Bombay on her homeward voyage she was 
never heard of again; her whole crew 
perished, while of the two crews they had 
abandoned to their fate all but three were 
ultimately saved. 

The ships had struck just at sundown, 
and though during the whole long night, 
with a heavy sea breaking over them, it 
was expected every moment they would 
go to pieces, they held together till day- 
break, when a low sandbank scarcely half 
a mile off seemed to offer a chance of 
safety, and preparations for taking advan- 
tage of it were instantly made on board 
the Porpoise. But before anything else 
was done an attempt must be made to 
save the people in the Cato, who were in 
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a far worse plight, very little of that ship 
remaining above water, the crew having 
passed the night clinging in desperation 
to a fragment of the forecastle, and the 
Porpoise’s boats had a difficult and dan- 
gerous task to perform before they suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the whole of them, with 
the exception of three, from the wreck, 
over which a heavy sea was breaking, and 
which went quite to pieces a few minutes 
later. The work was then at once taken 
in hand of conveying all that could be 
saved from the Porpoise to the sandbank, 
which was found to be about three hundred 
yards long by fifty broad; and, although 
it was less than four feet above high-water 
mark, the eggs of the sea-birds that lay 
scattered about gave at least the hope that 
it was never completely submerged. 

The crews of the two vessels numbered 
ninety-four in all, and, the Porpoise hav- 
ing fortunately fallen over to leeward with 
her deck towards the shore, there was not 
much difficulty in landing everything that 
was not below water, and when the work 
of salvage was completed, it was found 
that sufficient stores and water for three 
months had been landed, together with 
sails and timber to provide shelter and 
fuel for cooking. Nevertheless, although 
the immediate safety of the shipwrecked 
crews was secured, their position was very 
far from a cheerful one; they were out of 
the regular track of ships; the nearest 
help they could look for was from Sydney, 
seven hundred and fifty miles distant, 
which there were no means of reaching 
except in one of the Porpoise’s small, open 
boats; but Flinders had had unusual ex- 
perience in boat navigation, and it was 
decided that he should himself take the 
six-oared cutter and attempt to make the 
passage. He succéssfully accomplished 
the risky duty, and six weeks after his 
departure he reappeared off Wreck Reef 
with the ship Rolla, and the two schooners 
Frances and Cumberland, which had been 
placed at his disposal by the governor of 
New South Wales. 

Franklin, who was then seventeen, was 
among those who had remained on the 
bank, where they passed above two months 
with very doubtful prospects of ultimate 





release, and he embarked with the bulk of 
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the two crews on board the Rolla, which 
was bound to Canton. Captain Flinders, 
on the other hand, in his anxiety to get 
back to England with his charts and 
journals, determined to attempt the direct 
passage home in the Cumberland, a 
schooner of barely twenty-nine tons bur- 
den ; but his zeal proved unfortunate, as 
it led to his being made prisoner by the 
French, and detained in the Mauritius six 
years. 

Before he left England he had obtained 
a passport from the French government 
as an officer engaged on a purely pacific 
scientific work of interest to all maritime 
nations, but the ship named in it was the 
Investigator, and when, in full reliance 
upon it, he appeared in the Cumberland 
off the Mauritius, which then belonged to 
France, a shabby pretext was afforded for 
disregarding the safe-conduct; his papers 
were taken from him, and with inexpress- 
ible meanness were utilized in making 
French charts, some of them not even 
being returned when he was set at liberty. 

The rest of the shipwrecked men fared 
better; they arrived safely at Hongkong, 
where they found a fleet of the East India 
Company’s merchant ships on the point 
of sailing for England, and Franklin, who 
with most of his companions went with 
them, had thus the opportunity of taking 
part in one of the most remarkable fights 
that ever occurred. 

The larger Indiamen of those days were 
armed with guns of small calibre, chiefly 
as a protection against the privateers and 
pirates that infested the Eastern seas; 
their crews, composed mainly of Lascars 
and Chinamen, were small, though well 
disciplined; but they were not in any 
sense of the word men-of-war, but mer- 
chantmen, and the fleet in question, under 
the command of Commodore Dance, of 
the East India Company’s service, con- 
sisting of eighteen Indiamen and a num- 
ber of small country vessels, carried 
cargoes of enormous value. They offered 


a tempting prize to any enemy who could 
capture them, and consequently, when 
entering the Straits of Malacca, they 
found Admiral Linois, one of the most 
gallant officers in the French service, 
lying in wait to intercept them with a 
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squadron, consisting of a line-of-battle 
ship of seventy-four guns, two powerful 
frigates, a twenty-two-gun corvette, and a 
sixteen-gun brig. Dance, instead of en- 
deavoring to escape, determined to show 
fight, and at once made the signal to at- 
tack, which was so vigorously obeyed that 
the French, believing they had to do with 
men-of-war, shortly ceased firing and made 
off, pursued for two hours by this fleet of 
merchantmen, in one of which Franklin 
had acted as signal midshipman. 

On his arrival in England he was at 
once appointed to the Bellerophon, and at 
the battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st of 
October, 1805, in which his ship lost her 
captain and her master, and had one hun- 
dred and fifty-five of her crew killed and 
wounded, he again acted as signal mid- 
shipman. But although till the end of 
the war he saw much service and some 
hard fighting, especially in the attack on 
New Orleans, where he was wounded, it 
is not intended to follow his career till he 
entered upon the series of Arctic expedi- 
tions which have immortalized his name. 

The first of these was in 1818, and con- 
sisted of the Dorothea, under Commander 
Buchan, and the brig Trent, under Lieu- 
tenant Franklin as second in command, 
with orders to proceed to the Spitzbergen 
seas ; from thence steering due north to 
try to reach the North Pole, and to return 
by Bebring’s Straits. But, failing toreach 
the Pole, the expedition was to endeavor 
to make the north-west passage to the 
Straits. 

The belief prevailed at the time, and 
indeed for many years later, that in the 
vicinity of the Pole the sea was free from 
ice; but about the eightieth degree of 
latitude the ships encountered an impene- 
trable barrier, and escaping much dam- 
aged from imminent danger of being 
crushed by the ice they returned to En- 
gland without much having been accom- 
plished. 

The next expedition in which Franklin 
was engaged, and of which he was given 
the command, was of an entirely different 
nature. It had long been hoped that the 
voyage of vessels to China and the Pacific 
might be shortened by the discovery of a 
practicable north-west passage to Beh- 
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ring’s Straits, a reward of 20,000/. having 
been promised as far back as 1745 to the 
first person who should accomplish it, and 
in 1818 it was determined to send out two 
combined expeditions with a view to the 
discovery of the long-wished-for passage. 

The one.of these, under Lieutenant 
Parry — afterwards the famous Arctic 
navigator Sir Edward Parry — was to 
proceed with the two ships Hecla and 
Griper through Baffin’s Bay, and to en- 
deavor to reach Behring’s Straits by any 
practicable channel that he found to the 
west; the other, and by far the mest ardu- 
ous of the two, which was placed under 
the command of Lieutenant Franklin, was 
a land expedition of so perilous a nature 
that every member of it was brought 
within a hair’s breadth of destruction after 
privations and sufferings in which many 
of them lost their lives. His orders were 
to proceed to Hudson’s Bay, and to pene- 
trate the territories of the Hudson Bay 
Company as far as the Coppermine River, 
and, after getting all the information and 
supplies that he could obtain at the Com- 
pany’s station, to endeavor to ascertain 
where that river fell into the Arctic Sea, 
and then to survey the coast to the east- 
ward, where it was thought he might fall 
in with Parry, who would be prosecuting 
his search for the passage towards the 
west with his two ships. 

The expedition was admirably com- 
posed ; it had Franklin for a leader, and 
he had under him Dr. Richardson, George 
Back, and Robert Hood, of whom the two 
first afterwards made names for them- 
selves, while the last, who was a most 
promising young officer, met with a trag- 
ical fate. In addition to these there was 
Jokn Hepburn, a man-of-war sailor, to 
whose simple devotion to his chief and to 
his duty the party greatly owed their es- 
cape from the destruction with which they 
were threatened. The expedition arrived 
at York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay, at the 
end of June, and after a short time spent 
in making preparations, in which they re- 
ceived every assistance from the Com- 
pany’s Officials, it started on its inland 
journey. 

It was not, however, till the third sum- 
mer after leaving York Factory, and after 
passing two dreary winters with insuff- 
cient food and scanty means of protection 
against the cold, that they reached the 
Coppermine River, and finally launched 
the boats they had dragged with them on 
the Arctic Ocean; but space will not allow 
us to follow their laborious march, for full 
as this was of hardships and difficulties, 
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only overcome by the determination of a 
leader cheerfully seconded by those under 
him, they sink to insignificance when 
compared with those met with on the re- 
turn journey. 

After ascertaining and fixing the posi- 
tion of the mouth of the Coppermine, 
Franklin at once set about the execution 
of his orders to examine the coast to the 
eastward of it, which was a work of great 
difficulty and extreme risk. 

The “ boats ” with which he had to pros- 
ecute it were only the canoes used by the 
Hudson Bay Company on the rivers in 
the fur trade with the Indians, and with 
these frail barks, little adapted to ocean 
navigation, and constantly threatened with 
destruction from the ice and from the sea 
with which they were not fitted to con- 
tend, he proceeded along a rocky shore 
for above six hundred miles before, find- 
ing no signs of Parry, he reluctantly re- 
solved to abandon further search and to 
return. It was well that he did so; for, 
had he persisted, it is unlikely that any of 
the party would have escaped with their 
lives, as their provisions were already so 
nearly exhausted that it would be difficult 
to reach a station where supplies could be 
obtained unless they took a course where 
they might fall in with hunting Indians or 
might themselves killsome game. Frank- 
lin therefore decided, instead of going 
back by the Coppermine, to attempt a 
direct route to Fort Enterprise, where the 
last winter was passed, which, as well as 
being much shorter, would, it was hoped, 
lead through the Indian hunting grounds. 

The party left Point Turnagain, the 
most eastern point it had reached, on the 
22nd of August on its return journey, pre- 
pared, no doubt, for privations and hard- 
ships, but little anticipating the extent of 
the sufferings in reserve for them. 

To those who are unacquainted with 
Franklin’s own simple but more detailed 
narrative of the expedition, Captain Mark- 
ham’s account will convey a vivid picture 
of what those sufferings were. They will 
learn how the whole party, after keeping 
themselves alive on pieces of cld shoe- 
leather and rock lichen, were reduced to 
the very verge of starvation when saved 
by the arrival of relief obtained by the 
energy and determination of Back, after- 
wards famous in Arctic exploration; how 
the instinct of self-preservation had de- 
graded one of the number— a Canadian 
voyager —to resort to murder and can- 
nibalism, while the excess of suffering 
called forth the noblest qualities of others, 
who, at the imminent risk of their own 
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lives, stayed behind with their weaker 
comrades who were too feeble to walk, 
and how when all these had dropped off 
only two survivors out of a rear party of 
eight dragged themselves forward and 
joined those in advance, only to find them 
incapable of moving and doomed to cer- 
tain death unless relieved within a very 
few days. 

When that almost despaired of relief 
arrived, of a total of twenty persons, con- 
sisting of fifteen Canadians and five En- 
glish, eleven had already perished, but, 
contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, it was the former who succumbed 
under the hardships and rigor of a climate 
to which they were accustomed, no less 
than ten of them having sunk under the 
privations which all the British survived, 
with the exception of poor Hood, who had 
been foully murdered. 

On his arrival in England in the autumn 
of 1822, Franklin was at once promoted to 
the rank of captain. He had shown him- 
self possessed of every qualification for a 
great leader of exploring expeditions; the 
courage and resolution with which he faced 
every difficulty acquired for him the con- 
fidence of his followers, while his sym- 
pathy and attention to their wants attached 
them to him by an affectionate devotion, 
and the deeply religious character which 
made him accept with cheerful resignation 
every hardship that came in the way of 
duty was an example not lost upon those 
about him. 

Consequently, when the government 
determined to send out another expedition, 
it was a matter of course that the command 
of it should be offered to Captain Frank- 
lin, who, equally as a matter of course, 
undeterred by the recollection of the hard- 
ships of his last journey, did not hesitate 
a moment in accepting it, and his former 
companions, Dr. Richardson and Lieuten- 
ant Back, sharing the spirit of their late 
commander, at once volunteered to take 
part in it. 

This expedition, like the last, was to 
proceed by land to the examination of the 
unknown northern coast of America, and, 
like it also, it was combined with expedi- 
tions sent by sea. Parry with two ships 
was to renew his attempt to effect the 
north-west passage from Baffin’s Bay, and 
Captain Beechey, in the Blossom, was to 
follow the coast eastward as far as he 
could penetrate from Behring’s Straits ; 
while Franklin was to descend the Mac- 
kenzie River to the sea, where his party 
avas to divide, so that one-half of it should 
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survey the coast to the eastward as far as 
the Coppermine, and the other should 
push to the west in the hopes of meeting 
Beechey. 

The descent of the Mackenzie was ac- 
complished without much difficulty in 
boats, built in England under Franklin’s 
superintendence, adapted to river naviga- 
tion, and at the same time far better suited 
to the work required when the sea was 
reached than the wretched canoes to which 
he had to trust on his last expedition. 
With these, according to his instructions, 
he proceeded to survey the coast to the 
west till his provisions got so low as to 
oblige him to turn back at a point which 
he named Cape Beechey, and it was after- 
wards found that a boat despatched by 
Captain Beechey from the opposite direc- 
tion had penetrated within one hundred 
and sixty miles of it. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember his party safely reached Fort 
Franklin, where the previous winter had 
been passed, after travelling two thousand 
and fifty nautical miles since leaving it 
in the spring, and there they met Dr. 
Richardson, who had made an equally 
successful expedition to the east of the 
Mackenzie, so that in the course of Frank- 
lin’s two great land expeditions the whole 
northern coast of the American continent 
between Point Turnagain and Behring’s 
Straits had been traced for the first time 
with the exception of the one small gap 
of one hundred and sixty miles. 

With Franklin’s arrival in England in 
1827 his Arctic explorations were closed 
for many years; but he was not long al- 
lowed to remain idle, as in about two 
years he was appointed to the command 
of the Rainbow frigate for service in the 
Mediterranean, where he was soon se- 
lected for a duty on which it was essential 
to have an officer whose judgment and 
discretion could be relied upon. 

The battle of Navarino, fought two 
years before, had been followed by the 
recognition of the independence of Greece, 
but no sooner had the Greeks got rid of 
the Turks than they split into hostile fac- 
tions threatening civil war and universal 
anarchy. Nowhere was the danger greater 
than at Patras, the most important trading 
town of Greece, situated at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Corinth and inhabited by 
many Ionians entitled to British protec- 
tion, who were menaced on the one side 
by pillage by Palikaris and wild Roume- 
liotes eager to attack them, while their 
only defenders were a body of scarcely 





less wild irregular troops in the service 
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of the government, who did not scruple to 
extort arbitrary exactions from the help- 
less merchants and other inhabitants. To 
Patras accordingly Franklin was sent for 
the purpose of affording them the requi- 
site protection, of preventing the piracy 
that prevailed, and with orders to concert 
with the commanders of the ships of war 
of our French and Russian allies in en- 
deavoring to avert collisions between the 
rival factions while abstaining from taking 
part with either; and, although he was 
loyally seconded by his French colleague, 
the trickv proceedings of the Russians 
rendered his task a difficult one, but he 
accomplished it successfully, earning the 
warm gratitude of the inhabitants and re- 
ceiving from the new king the Order of 
the Redeemer in recognition of his ser- 
vices. 

Franklin’s next employment was in a 
civil capacity. In 1836 he accepted the 
lieutenant-governorship of Tasmania, or 
rather of Van Diemen’s Land, as it was 
then called, but he did not on that account 
intend to abandon the profession to which 
he was devoted, and he expressly stipu- 
lated that, in the event of a war breaking 
out, he should be free to resign his gov- 
ernorship. 

Tasmania was at that time a penal col- 
ony, of which nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation either were or had been convicts, 
and Sir John Franklin’s position was by 
no means an easy one. He succeeded a 
predecessor under whose able administra- 
tion immense progress had been made, 
and who had brought the country from the 
state of lawlessness and bushranging in 
which he found it toa condition of com- 
parative security; but he had not done so 
without the creation of a party bitterly 
hostile to him among many of the best 
and most influential settlers, and it was 
obvious that one of the first objects of a 
new governor must be to reconcile, if pos- 
sible, the rival parties. In his attempts 
to effect this Franklin got little assistance 
from those below him. The highest posts 
in the government were occupied by men 
who, although mostly able and efficient 
public servants, had been appointed by 
the late governor, and were so devoted to 
him and to his system as to view with 
aversion the slightest departure from it, 
and they were more disposed to thwart 
than to assist Franklin in his wish to con- 
ciliate the discontented settlers and in his 
attempts to introduce the changes and 
reforms that he saw to be requisite. 

Serious misunderstandings with one of 
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his principal subordinates at length arose 
and troubled the last years of his adminis- 
tration, and the Colonial Office having 
espoused the cause of his opponent and 
inflicted on him a censure he was conscious 
of not deserving, he left the colony under 
a deep sense of injustice, but rewarded by 
the demonstrations of regret with which 
his departure was witnessed by those over 
whom he had ruled for above six years, 
and whose affections he had won by the 
interest he had ever shown in their well- 
doing. 

How deep and lasting was the regard 
with which he had inspired them was 
afterwards seen when Lady Franklin, who 
was organizing at her own expense a 
search expedition after her missing hus- 
band, received a handsome contribution 
from his late “ subjects ” in aid of it. 

Shortly after Sir J. Franklin’s return to 
England it was determined to send outa 
fresh Arctic expedition, and, as the senior 
of all living Arctic explorers, he at once 
put in his claim to the command of it, 
and when this was admitted by the Admi- 
ralty the proof of the esteem in which he 
was held by his own profession was to 
him more than a compensation for any 
disapprova! of the Colonial Office. 

He was in his sixtieth year, but if he 
had been thirty he could not have entered 
with more enthusiastic ardor into an 
enterprise of which no one better knew 
all the difficulties and risks. 

Everything was done to make the ex- 
pedition as complete as possible: the 
Erebus and Terror, recently returned from 
Sir James Ross’s Antarctic expedition, 
were again fitted for battling with the ice; 
a splendid set of officers and men, one 
hundred and thirty-four in all, were care- 
fully selected, Captain Crozier, in the 
Erebus, being appointed second in com- 
mand of the expedition, and Captain Fitz- 
james second in command of the Terror, 
in which Sir John flew his pennant. 

Leaving England on the 19th of May, 
1845, with orders to proceed up Lancas- 
ter Sound, and to take the most direct 
line they could find to Behring’s Straits, 
they were at first accompanied by a trans- 
port, which, after filling up their stores 
and provisions off the coast of Greenland, 
parted from them on the roth of July, and 
brought home the last communications 
ever received from the ill-fated party, all 
of whom were at that time in the highest 
spirits, looking forward with confidence 
to a speedy and triumphant accomplish- 
ment of their task, and the letters sent by 
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Captain Fitzjames to his friends by this 
opportunity show how quickly Franklin 
had won the esteem and affection of his 
followers. 


Sir John [he wrote] is delightful, active 
and energetic, and evidently even now per- 
severing. What he fas deen we all know, 
and I think it will turn out that he is inno 
ways altered. 

Again : — 

Sir John is full of life and energy, with 
good judgment, and of all men the most fitted 
for the command of an enterprise requiring 
sound sense and great perseverance. I have 
learnt much from him, and consider myself 
most fortunate in being with such a man. 


In 1847, when two years had passed 
without tidings of the expedition, fears 
began to be entertained that it might be 
imprisoned in the ice, and relief expedi- 
tions were organized both by the govern- 
ment and by Lady Franklin, who offered 
besides large rewards to any one who 
would bring news of the missing party, 
but it was not till the autumn of 1850 that 
the first traces of them were discovered 
by Captain Ommanney at Beechey Island, 
where they had passed their first winter, 
that of 1845-46, as appeared from the 
dates of the inscriptions on tie tomb- 
stones that had been placed over three 
graves. But most strangely, in spite of 
the most minute search, no written record 
could be found nor anything to indicate 
the course they were likely to take; and 
thus nothing more was learnt till three 
years later, when Dr. Rae, who had been 
sent by the Hudson Bay Company to ex- 
plore the north-eastern coast of America, 
fell in with some Eskimos, who told him 
that some years before a party of white 
men dragging a boat had perished when 
endeavoring to make their way up the 
Great Fish River, and a few silver spoons 
and other small articles found among these 
Eskimos proved only too conclusively that 
the party of white men were the remnant 
of the Franklin expedition. 

The government came to the conclusion 
that they would not be justified in risking 
further lives in asearch for those of whom 
it was scarcely possible that one could 
remain alive; but others were not to be so 
easily deterred from making another effort. 
Franklin’s noble-minded wife had already, 
from her own resources, fitted out two 
ships which had taken part in the search, 
and she now determined to send a third. 
With the help of some private subscrip- 
tions she purchased and fitted out the 
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small steam yacht Fox, of which the com- 
mand was given to Captain McClintock, 
the best qualified officer that could possi- 
bly have been selected, and it was by her 
devoted resolution that the mystery of the 
fate of the missing expedition was at last 
cleared up; and it was through her also 
that it became known that her husband 
had the glory of being the first to ascer- 
tain beyond doubt the existence of the 
long-sought-for north-west passage, al- 
though the discovery was not completed 
till within a very few days of the close of 
the life which he had devoted to its pur- 
suit. 

The Fox left Aberdeen on the Ist of 
July, 1857, and during her second winter 
in the ice a party sent by McClintock dis- 
covered the only record of the Franklin 
expedition that has ever been found which, 
meagre as are its contents, coupled with 
the information obtained from the Eski- 
mos, enables us to trace its course from 
the first to the time when the last surviv- 
ors perished. 

This paper had been deposited in June, 
1847 (eleven years before), by Lieutenant 
Graham Gore, one of Franklin’s officers, 
who had been sent from the ships, and 
who penetrated far enough to complete 
the discovery of the missing link of the 
north-west passage, and, as left by him, it 
merely stated that the Erebus and Terror 
were wintering in the ice in lat. 70°5 and 
long. 98°23 west, having wintered the pre- 
ceding year at Beechey Island, after as- 
cending the Wellington Channel, and 
returning by the west side of Cornwallis 
Island; that all was well with Sir John 
Franklin in command of the expedition. 
Such was the paper as originally deposited 
by Graham Gore, but when found by Mc- 
Clintock it told a very different and a de- 
spairing tale, and the “all was well” of 
Graham Gore stood in bitter contrast with 
what was unfolded by an addition of a 
year’s later date, written round the margin 
and signed by Captains Crozier and Fitz- 
james. The ships had continued inextri- 
cably fixed in the ice, while the provisions. 
got so low that the only hope for the crews 
lay in an attempt to reach the American 
continent on foot, and to make their way 
up the Great Fish River to the stations 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Sir John 
Franklin had died on the 11th of June, 
1847, only a very few days after the return 
of Graham Gore, when the approaching 
moment for the probable break-up of the 
ice must have raised in all the hopes of a 
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up at all that summer, and another winter 
came upon them with starvation staring 
them in the face. The marginal addition 
on Graham Gore’s paper further stated 
that the Erebus and Terror, which had 
been beset since the 12th of September, 
1846, were abandoned on the 22nd of 
April, 1848; that the deaths up to that 
date had been twenty-four, of which not 
less than nine were officers, and that the 
rest, amounting to one hundred and five, 
were starting for the Fish River. 

Fortunate was Franklin and those who, 
like him, had died before the retreat com- 
menced; they at least were spared the 
prolonged sufferings of their stronger 
comrades, of which heart-rending traces 
were found by McClintock, and which the 
Eskimos described. In one place on the 
route to the Fish River a boat was found 
with two skeletons with cocked guns lying 
beside them, in others single skeletons, all 
of them evidently of men who had been 
unable to struggle further with the retreat- 
ing party, and fully confirming what was 
said by the Eskimos, that a party of white 
men who seemed very weak had been seen 
dragging a boat, and that “as they went 
along they one by one dropped down and 
died.” 

Such was the fate of the expedition and 
of the gallant leader, whose life through- 
out his career has been faithfully traced 
by Captain Markham in a volume which 
will be popular wherever books of daring 
and adventure are sought for, and still 
more so among those to whom it is a 
pleasure to find among our great explorers 
a character in which undaunted resolution 
and daring were linked to all the gentler 
and most lovable qualities of which our 
nature is susceptible. 

Franklin’s great characteristic was his 
thoughtfulness for others and his complete 
absence of all thought for himself ; deeply 
religious, his duty to God and man was at 
all times his sole and only guide; and, 
when he had once decided what that duty 
was, no earthly consideration could turn 
him a hair’s breadth from it. Of a sin- 
gularly simple and affectionate nature, 
identifying himself with the interests and 
welfare of those over whom he was placed, 
he won their love in an extraordinary de- 
gree, and, although of highly sensitive 
feelings, he was never known to be pro- 
voked to use a harsh or hasty word; and 
with such a combination of kindliness and 
resolution, Captain Fitzjames might well 
describe him as “of all men the most 
fitted ” to command an expedition such as 
that in which they both lost their lives. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


AunT ANNE went slowly along Portman 
Square. She felt, and it was a cruel mo- 
ment to do so, that she was growing very 
old. Her feet almost gave way beneath 
her; her hands had barely strength to 
hold her cloak together over her chest. 
There was a little cold breeze passing by; 
as it swept over her face she realized that 
she was half stunned and sad and sick at 
heart. But she dragged on, step by step, 
stopping once, to hold by the iron railings 
of a house, before she could find strength 
enough to turn into a side street. 

“I won’t believe it,” she said; “it was 
not for the money. He could not have 
known; his uncle would not have told 
him — itis not likely that he would have 
betrayed the confidence of aclient.” And 
then she remembered what Sir William 
had said about the debt to the landlady in 
the Gray’s Inn Road and to the mother in 
the country. Of course that meant Lip- 
hook. It gave her a world of comfort, 
had lifted a terrible dread from her heart, 
so that, even in spite of the insults of the 
last hour, she felt that her morning visit 
had not been wholly thrown away. She 
had not the faculty of looking forward 
very far, and it did not occur to her as yet 
that, by revealing her marriage, she had 
ruined her prospects with her cousin, It 
was the insults that had enraged her; the 
going back to Witley, the day’s dinner, 
and the very near future that perplexed 
her. A month, even a week, hence might 
take care of itself, provided to-day were 
made easy; it had always been so with 
her. 

She was bewildered, staggered, for want 
of money; she had just two shillings in 
the world. Florence and Walter were 
still away ; she could think of no one of 
whom to borrow. She came to a con- 
fectioner’s shop, and looked at it hesitat- 
ingly, for she was tired and exhausted. 
Even though Alfred Wimple waited at the 
other end, mercilessly ready to count the 
coins with which she returned, she felt 
that she must buy a few minutes’ rest for 
herself. She wanted to sit down and 
think. She tottered into the shop, and 
having asked for a cup of tea, waited for 
it, with a sigh of relief, in a dark corner. 
But she was too much stupefied and beaten 
to think clearly. When the tea came, hot 
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and smoking, in a thick white cup, to 
which her lips clung gratefully, she felt 
better. She began to burn with indigna- 
tion, which was an excellent sign; she 
crushed Sir William Rammage out of her 
thoughts, and winked almost savagely, as 
though she had felt him under her foot. 
She told herself again that Alfred could 
not have known about the will, and had 
not deceived her about Liphook. She 
even tried to think of him affectionately, 
but that was difficult, with the dread of 
his face before her if she returned empty- 
handed. But she did not think of the 
money question as despairingly now as 
she had done a few minutes since; she 
had a firm belief in her own power of re- 
source. She felt certain that when she 
had reflected calmly, something would 
suggest itself. She remembered Mrs. 
North; but it was not possible to borrow 
of her, for she had forfeited all considera- 
tion to the regard Aunt Anne thought it 
necessary to feel for any one from whom 
she could accept a loan. 

“JT cannot do that, even for Alfred,” 
she said. “I have always held my head 
high; I cannot lower it to Mrs. North 
even for him.” But she took the letter 
from her pocket and read it over again. 
“ She does not seem to comprehend the 
difference in our positions,” she said, as 
she put it back into the envelope, though 
not before she had noticed, with a keen 
eye, that Mrs. North had said she would 
be back in England very soon, and calcu- 
lated that that could not mean just yet. 
“If Walter and Florence were in London 
I should be relieved of this anxiety imme- 
diately,” she thought. Then a good idea 
seemed to strike her. She considered it 
from every point of view, and felt at last 
that it was feasible. ‘I am quite sure,” 
she told herself, “ that Florence would say 
I was justified in going to her mother in 
her absence. I will explain to her that 
there are some things her daughter would 
wish me to buy, and ask her to let me have 
sufficient money to defray their cost. Be- 
sides,” she added, as an afterthought, “ I 
must see those dear children; Florence, 
I know, would wish me to do so; and it is 
an attention I ought not to omit, after all 
the regard and kindness that she and dear 
Walter have always shown me.” She got 
up and looked longingly at the buns and 
tarts in the window; though she had only 
one unbroken shilling left, she could not 
wholly curb her generosity. 

** Would you put mea couple of sponge- 
cakes into a bag?” she said to the young 
woman. “I hope they are quite fresh; I 
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prefer them a little brown.” She walked 
away, justified and refreshed, holding the 
paper bag by the corner. 

But when she arrived at the house near 
Regent’s Park, it was only to be told that 
Florence’s mother had gone out for the 
day, and that the children had not yet re- 
turned from their morning walk. The 
servant, seeing how disappointed she 
looked, begged her to come in and wait 
for a little while. “I don’t think they'll 
be long, ma’am,” she said almost gently. 
“For,” as she explained to her fellow- 
servants afterwards, “I could not help 
being sorry for an old lady who had made 
a stupid of herself like that.” Aunt Anne 
hesitated a moment. “There’s a nice 
fire in the dining-room,” the servant con- 
tinued, and, having persuaded her to enter, 
she turned the easy-chair round, and asked 
if she should make a cup of tea. 

“Thank you, no,” said Aunt Anne ina 
tone that showed she was sensible of the 
desire to please her, but was, nevertheless, 
aware of her own position in society. “I 
do not require any refreshment; I have 
just partaken of an early lunch.” She 
turned, gratefully, to the fire when she 
was alone, and, putting her feet on the 
fender, faced her difficulties once more. 
She could not remember any human being 
in London from whom, under any pretext 
whatever, she could borrow. She was 
baffled and at bay. The memory of Sir 
William’s taunts vanished altogether as, 
with a fright that was gradually becoming 
feverish, she went over in her mind every 
possible means of raising even a few shil- 
lings — though a few shillings, she knew, 
would be virtually useless against the tide 
she had to stem. Of a very small sum 
she was already certain, for she had de- 
vised a means of raising it, but she feared 
it would only be sufficient to provide food 
for the evening, and perhaps for to-morrow 
—and then? She folded her hands and 
looked into the fire, shaking her head once 
or twice, as if various schemes were pre- 
senting themselves, only to be rejected. 
The clock on the mantelpiece struck half 
past one; at half past four her train left 
Waterloo station. There was little time 
tolose. She got up, took off her cloak, 
and examined it carefully, then put it 
round her once more, fingering the clasp, 
while she fastened it, as if it were a thing 
she treasured. As she did so, her eye 
caught a little pile on tne mantelpiece; it 
consisted of seven shillings in silver, with 
a half-sovereign on the top. She looked 
at itas if fascinated, and calculated pre- 
cisely all it would buy. She remembered, 
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with dismay, that Jane Mitchell’s weekly 
wages were due that evening, that Jane’s 
mother was ill, and the money was neces- 
sary. She heard again the hard voice in 
which Alfred had said, “ Unless you bring 
back money, I shall not stay here any 
longer.” She could see his eyes, dull and 
unrelenting. 

“I know they would give it tome; I 
know that Walter and Florence would 
deny me nothing that was really for my 
happiness,” she thought, and rang the bell. 
‘“‘] fear I shall not be able to stay and see 
the children,” she said haughtily, to the 
servant, but with a little excitement she 
could not keep out of her voice; “my 
train is, unfortunately, an early one. And 
would you tell their grandmother I have 
ventured to borrow this seventeen shil- 
lings on the mantelpiece? I came up to 
town with less money than I find I re- 
quire; I will write to her in a day or two, 
and return it.” 

“It’s the children’s money, ma’am; I 
heard their grandmother say they were to 
save it up for Christmas.” 

“Dear children!” said the old lady, 
with a little smile ; “ they will be delighted 
to hear that I have borrowed it. Tell 
them that Aunt Anne is their debtor. 
Give them these two sponge-cakes — they 
will think of me while they eat them.” 
She snapped her purse as she put the 
money into it, and left the house with a 
light footstep. 

She walked on towards Portland Road. 
There was only one thing more todo, and 
that must be done quickly. It would add 
perhaps ten shillings to her purse, but even 
that would be a precious sum. She hesi- 
tated a moment. A threat of rain was in 
the air, but she did not feel it. The chilly 
wind touched her face, but it did not make 
her shiver, now that her courage had re- 
turned. She looked up and down Great 
Portland Street, doubtfully, then went 
slowly, but with decision, towards a street 
she knew well. 

A quarter of an hour later she was in an 
omnibus, going to Waterloo Station. The 
cloak with the steel clasp had disappeared ; 
on her face was an expression that be- 
trayed she had gone through an experience 
that depressed her. She watched the peo- 
ple hurrying by in hansoms, and remem- 
bered the day she had driven in one herself 
to see Alfred Wimple off to the country 
—the day on which Florence had given 
her the five-pound note. She was very 
weary, and beginning to long for home. 
She planned the evening dinner, and got 
out a little before she reached Waterloo, 
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in order to buy it at the shops near the 
station. There had been concealed be- 
neath her cloak all the morning a square 
bag, made of black stuff, which now she 
carried on her arm. When she stood on 
the platform waiting for her train it was no 
longer flat and empty, but bulged into 
strange shapes that were oddly suggestive. 
In her hand she carried three bunches of 
primroses, and a smaller ore of violets; 
under her arm were some evening papers. 
She looked satisfied, and almost happy, 
for she felt that a few hours at least of 
contentment were before her. She en- 
tered her third-class carriage, thinking of 
the day she had seen Alfred Wimple off 
to Liphook; she remembered, with a lit- 
tle triumph, how she had exchanged his 
ticket. “Iam sure the papers will be a 
solace to him,” she said; “ writing for the 
press must give him a deep interest in 
public affairs — it must have been a great 
deprivation to him not to know what was 
goingon. My dear Alfred!—these vio- 
lets shall be my offering to him as soon as 
I arrive; I cannot do enough to compen- 
sate him for William’s cruel aspersions 
on his character. My darling, if I only 
had thousands I would give them to you ; 
I would make them into a carpet for you 
to walk upon !” 

She was alone in the carriage ; she put 
her bag down beside her on the hard seat, 
and shut the windows, for the drizzling 
rain was coming in, aslant, and chilled her. 
Once or twice a sharp pang of pain darted 
through her shoulders, but she did not 
mind; she was dreaming among illusions, 
and found a passing spell of happiness 
that brought a smile to her lips and a wink 
of almost merry anticipation to her eye, 
as she saw the little dinner she had devised 
set out, and Alfred facing her at table. 
She imagined him saying, in the solemn 
manner'in which he said everything, “I 
feel better, Anne,” when he had finished, 
and she knew that in those few words she 
would find a balm for all the insults and 
misery of the last’ few hours. She re- 
pented now that she was returning by the 
early train; it seemed like treachery to 
him. It had been almost noble of him to 
conceal from her the embarrassing debt 
he had at Liphook. “He has evidently 
been reticent,” she thought, “from a de- 
sire to save me pain. My dear one!—I 
have wronged him lately, but I will make 
it up to him this evening. I will tell him 
that there is no poverty or sorrow I should 
not think it a privilege to share with him.” 
She peered out of the window at the land- 
scape dulling with the rain. “I hope he 
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‘is not in the garden,” she thought. “ He 
will catch cold, and his cough was so bad 
last week. I am glad I remembered to 
bring some lozenges for him.” 

The train sped on past Woking and the 
fir woods beyond; they reminded her of 
the trees round the cottage at Witley. 
When it was dark to-night, she would look 
up at them before she bolted the door 
after Jane Mitchell. And then she and 
Alfred would sit over the fire and talk; 
he would feel so much better after his 
dinner, she was sure he would be kind to 
her. He had been worried lately with 
poverty, but just for a little while he should 
forget it. With the future she did not 
concern herself, for she had already de- 
vised a plan that would make it easy. 
She would go and see Mr. Boughton, and 
of course he would help them when he 
heard that Alfred was her husband. He 
would continue the allowance he had given 
them, and when Sir William Rammage 
made a new will he would take care that it 
was not an iniquitous one. It had never 
seriously occurred to her that William 
would leave her money, though, once or 
twice, the possibility had crossed her 
mind. But she had never been able to 
look forward at all for herself. ‘“ Now,” 
she thought, “I must give the future my 
consideration. I must think of it for my 
dear Alfred. Luxuries are necessary to 
him; he cannot divest himself of his 
longing for them. Perhaps when Mr. 
Boughton returns he will make William 
ashamed of his conduct to me to-day, and 
he will do something for us before he 
dies; it would be very detrimental to his 
pride that we should starve, and I did not 
mince words to-day.” The train passed 
Milford Station; in a few minutes she 
would be at Witley. “I hope Alfred 
won’t be angry with me for coming by the 
earlier train,” she thought, with some mis- 
giving. ‘I will explain to him that I had 
finished my commissions in town sooner 
than I had anticipated, and, seeing that 
the weather was not likely to improve, I 
thought it better to return, even at the 
risk of his displeasure.” 

The governess cart was waiting for her. 

“I brought an umbrella,” Lucas said, 
“‘as it was raining. I noticed you went 
without one this morning, and the weather 
has come on that unexpected bad, I was 
afraid you would get wet through.” 

“I am most grateful for your thought- 
fulness,” Aunt Anne said, with distant 
graciousness. She put her bag out of 
‘reach of the rain, and cared little for her- 
self. She was too full of other matters to 
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trouble about the weather. As she went 
along the straight road, of which by this 
time she knew every yard, she mentally 
counted up the shillings in her pocket, and 
considered that she ought to give one of 
them to Lucas. “He has been most at- 
tentive,” she said, and she managed to 
extract the coin from her pocket, and put 
it into her black silk glove, ready for the 
end of the journey, which she considered 
would be the right moment to present it. 
The rain came down steadily. It was no 
longer aslant or fitful, and in the sky over- 
head there were no changing clouds. “I 
fear you have had an unfavorable day,” 
she said to Lucas. 

“Tt has rained mostly all the time. I 
hope you won’t catch cold, ma’am. I 
thought I saw you with a cloak this morn- 
ing; have you left it behind?” 

Aunt Anne reserted the question; she 
thought it was unduly familiar, and she 
answered coldly : — 

“T have left it behind — for a purpose. 
It required renovating,” she added. 

“ ] might have brought you a shawl, or 
something, if I had known. I called at 
the house as I passed to see if Mr. Wim- 
ple would like to come and meet you. 
But he wasn’t in.” 

“T hope he is not out in the rain,” she 
said to herself. “ Did the servant say if 
he had been out long?” she asked. 

“She said he had been gone half an 
hour. It’s a pity I missed him.” 

“He probably had an engagement,” she 
said, and a little uneasiness stole over her. 
Another mile. She could scarcely con- 
ceal her impatience. ‘“Couldn’t the pony 
run up this little hill? ” she asked. 

“It could,” said Lucas rather contemp- 
tuously ; “but Mrs. Burnett don’t like him 
to run up-hill, she don’t —she thinks it’s 
bad for him.” Aunt Anne was too much 
engrossed in her own thoughts to answer. 
“ He goes faster than the donkey did last 
year, anyhow, ma’am; do you mind the 
donkey?” 

“I frequently drove him.” 

“He was a deal of trouble, he was,” 
Lucas went on; “and they didn’t do well 
by him— gave four pound ten for him, 
and when they come to sell him a year 
later they only got two pound five.” 

“So that they were mulcted of just 
half the sum for which they had purchased 
him,” she said absently, having quickly 
done the sum in her head. “ Was there 
any reason for that?” 

“Well, you see, this was it,” said Lu- 
cas —“ when gentry first come to live 
about here they took to keeping donkeys, 
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so donkeys went up; then after a bit they 
found they wouldn’t go, and they took to 
selling them and buying ponies, so don- 
keys went down. I am afraid you are 
getting very wet, ma’am. I wish I had 
thought to bring a rug to cover you. But 
here we are at the house, and you'll be 
able to dry yourself by the fire.” 

“Thank you, Lucas, thank you,” and 
she slipped the shilling into his hand, and, 
taking her bulging bag from under the 
seat, walked into the house by the back 
door. 

“Jane,” she asked, the moment she 
crossed the threshold, “where is Mr. 
Wimple?” 

“He went out an hour and a half ago, 
ma’am.” 

“Do you know in what direction he 
went?” 

“* Well, last time I saw him he was in 
the garden; then I see him going down 
the dip.” 

She was silent for a moment, then she 
asked gently :— 

“Was he at home all the morning?” 
and received an answer in the affirmative. 
She was silent, and seemed to turn some- 
thing over in her mind. 

“You are quite sure he went down the 
dip, and not more than an hour and a half 
ago?” She stood by the kitchen fire, 
and she spoke absently. ‘I have brought 
a sole for dinner,” she said. “I must ask 
you to cook it more carefully than you did 
the last one, Jane. Mr. Wimple is most 
particular about fish—he cannot eat it 
unless it is quite dry. After the sole 
there is a chicken and‘some asparagus. 
Give me my bag — there are some other 
things in it, and a bottle of claret at the 
bottom, which I wish put on the dining- 
room mantel-shelf for an hour. I trust 
you have made a good fire, Jane?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but I had to do it of 
wood, for the coals are nearly out.” 

“I prefer wood; it is not my intention 
to have more coal just yet,” said Aunt 
Anne firmly. ‘Where have you put the 
primroses I brought? I wish to arrange 
them in a bowl for the centre of the table.” 

“ Hadn’t you better take off your shawl 
first, ma’am — it’s wringing wet —and let 
me make you a cup of tea?” 

“*No, thank you, I will not trouble you 
to do that,” Aunt Anne said gently. 
“But put Mr. Wimple’s slippers by the 
fire in the dining-room.” She went into 
the drawing-room and held a match to the 

rate, and stood beside it while the paper 

lazed and the wood crackled, thinking 


” 
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that she and Alfred would sit over the fire 
cosily that evening after dinner. 

“] am sure heis worried about money,” 
she said to herself, “and that he is in 
debt ; but he shall not have his anxieties 
long —it is much better that his uncle 
should know about our marriage.” Her 
eyes turned towards the window and the 
garden and the trees with the rain falling 
onthem. “I wonder if he has gone far; 
I hope he is not depressed. I fear he 
worries himself unduly,” she said, and 
went into the dining-room, The slippers 
were toasting in the fender; she turned 
the easy-chair towards the fire and put be- 
side it a little table from the corner of the 
room. Then she went for the papers she 
had brought from London, and arranged 
them on it, and put the little bunch of 
violets in a glass and set it by the papers. 
She drew back and looked at the cosey 
arrangement with satisfaction. “My 
darling Alfred!” she said to herself ; and 
then, softly, as if she were afraid of Jane 
hearing her, she crept out of the front 
door and under the veranda that went 
round the house, and looked out at the 
weather. The rain had nearly stopped, 
but the sky was grey and the air was cold. 
She pu!ied her shawl closer, and, trying to 
shake off the chill that was overtaking her, 
went swiftly down the garden pathway. 
At the far end the grass was long and wet ; 
the drops fell from the beeches and larches 
above. She found the narrow pathway 
that led to the dip, and went along it. She 
looked anxiously ahead, but there was no 
sign of Alfred. “I know he will be glad 
to see me,” she thought. “I know the 
silent tenderness of his heart — my dar- 
ling — my darling, you are all I have in the 
world !” 

On she went among the gorse, between 
the firs, and over the clumps of budding 
heather, a limp, black figure in the misty 
twilight. She had no definite reason for 
supposing he would return that way; but 
she knew it to be a short cut from the 
Liphook direction, and some strange in- 
stinct seemed to be sending her on; she 
did not hesitate or falter, but just obeyed 
it. The pathway was very narrow, the wet 
growth on either side brushed her skirts 
as she passed by — down and down — 
lower and lower —towards the valley. 
On the other side, a quarter of a mile 
away, she could see the little thatched shed 
the children called their “ house,” where 
perhaps in past days a cow had been teth- 
ered. There was not a sign of Alfred. 
“ Perhaps heis a little farther on, over the 
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ridge,” she said, and sped on. A misera- 
ble aching was upon her; she had been 
out of doors many hours ; she was wet and 
cold through and through. Every mo- 
ment the long grasses and the dead bracken 
of a past year swept over her feet. The 
mist was everywhere. The drops fell 
from the leaves above on to her shoulders. 
“He must be so cold and wet,” she 
thought ; “ I know he will make his cough 
worse; I am glad I kept the lozenges in 
my pocket.” She hesitated at the bottom 
of the valley for a moment, and then be- 
gan the upward path. “I know he wants 
me,” she said aloud, with an almost pas- 
sionate note in her feeble voice; “I can 
feel that he wants me.” She looked 
through the straggling firs that dotted the 
ground over which she was now making 
her way. Still there was not a sign of 
Alfred. Only the trees and the under- 
growth, sodden with the long day’s rain. 

Suddenly there was a sound of a 
woman’s laughter. She stopped, petrified. 
It came from the little thatched shed 
twenty yards away. The side of the shed 
was towards her and only the front of it 
was open, so that she could not see who 
was within it. But she knew that two 
people were there. One was a woman, 
and something told her that the other was 
Alfred Wimple. Fora minute she could 
not stir. Then, as if it had been waiting 
for a signal, the rain began to fall, with a 
soft, swishing sound, upon the thatched 
roof of the shed; upon Aunt Anne’s thin 
cashmere shawl; upon all the drooping 
vegetation. The mistiness grew deeper, 
and from the distances the night began to 
gather. The black figure standing in the 
mist knew that a few yards off there was 
hidden from her that which meant life or 
death. She went a little nearer to the 
shed, but her feet almost failed her, her 
heart stood still, a sickening dread had 
laid hold of her. “I will go round and 
face them,” she thought, and dragged her- 
self up to the shed. But as she reached 
the corner she heard Alfred Wimple’s 
voice. 

“ You know it’s only for her money that 
I stay with the old woman, Caroline” — 
and she stopped, resting her head and 
hands against the back and sides of the 
shed, from sheer fright at what was com- 
ing next. 

“Well, but you don’t give me any of it,” 
the woman answered. 

‘*T don’t get any myself now.” 

“ Then what do you stay with her for?” 

‘“* Because it won’t do to let her slip.” 

“Tt’s mother that makes such a fuss — 





| it’s not me; though, of course, it’s hard, 


you always being away like this.” 

“ Tell her she won’t gain anything by 
making a fuss,” Alfred Wimple said, in 
the hard voice Aunt Anne knew so well. 

“ She says all the four years we have 
been married, you have not kept me de- 
cently three months together.” 

Aunt Anne held on to the shed for dear 
life, and her heart stood still. 

“JT shall keep you decently by and by, 
Caroline.” 

“ And then she’s always going on about 
what you owe her. I daren’t go up to 
London any more, she leads me such a 
life.” 

“ Tell her I'll pay her by and by,” Alfred 
Wimple said. 

“1’m sure if it wasn’t for grandmother 
being at Liphook, J don’t know what I’d 
do. Sometimes I think I’d better get a 
place of some sort — then I’d be able to 
help you.” 

“But your grandmother doesn’t lead 
you a life, Caroline?” 

“ Well, you see, it was she made us get 
married, so she can’t well, and she has 
kept mother quiet on that account; but 
couldn’t you come to us again, Alfred? Ef 
don’t believe grandmother would mind. 
She thinks you are very wise to stay with 
your aunt if you’re going to get her 
money, and often tells me I am impatient, 
but I can’t bear being parted like this.” 

“And I can’t bear it either ”—some- 
thing that was equivalent to tenderness 
came into his voice. Aunt Anne drew 
her breath as she heard it. ‘“ You know! 
am fond of you; I never was fond of any- 
body else.” 

“Mother says when you first had her 
rooms in the Gray’s Inn Road, there was 
some girl you used to go out with?” 

‘She was fond of me,” he said; “I 
didn’t care about her.” 

“ My goodness ! look at the rain,” said 
the woman, as it came pouring down; 
‘we must stay here till it’s over a bit. 
Alfred, you are sure you are as fond of me 
as ever?” 

“TI am just as fond of you; I am fonder. 
You don’t suppose I stay with an old 
woman from choice, do you? I do it just 
as much for your sake as mine, Caro- 
line.” 

“Call me your wife again — you haven’t 
done it lately — and kiss me, do kiss me!” 

“You are my wife,” he said, “and you 
know I am fond of you, and——” Aunt 
Anne heard the sound of his kisses. “I 
like holding you again,” he went on, “it’s 
awful being always with that old woman.” 
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“Well, you don’t have to kiss her, as 
she’s your aunt,” she said, with a laugh. 

“I have to kiss her night and morning,’ 
he answered ; “but I get out of her way 
as much as possible — you can bet that.” 

“Mother and grandmother are always 
saying, perhaps she will give you the slip 
and leave her money to somebody else.” 

“I don’t think she’ll do that,” he said ; 
“but that’s one reason why I keep a sharp 
lookout.” 

“Hasn’t she got anything now? You 
don’t seem to get much out of her, if she 
has.” 

“ She’s a close-fisted old woman. Come 
up closer on my shoulder —I like feeling 
your face there.” 

“Suppose she died to-morrow,” the 
woman said; “where would you be 
then?” 

“Of course there’s that danger. One 
must risk something.” 

“ And is she sure to get money when 
this — what is it? —her cousin— dies?” 

“She'll get five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds. I have seen his will, so I know 
it’s true.” 

“‘ Does she know herself?” 

“ No”—and he laughed a little short 
laugh. 

Aunt Anne, listening and shuddering, 
remembered, oddly, that she had hardly 
ever heard him laugh in her life before. 

* But how did you manage to see the 
will?” 

**T told you before, Caroline, I saw it in 
my uncle’s office ; so there is no mistake 
about it, if that is what you mean.” 

Aunt Anne nodded ker weary head to 
herself. “ William Rammage was right,” 
she thought; “he is justified. I might 
have known thatat least he would not de- 
ceive me.” 

“ And has she left it all to you, Al- 
fred?” the girl’s voice—for it was a 
girl’s voice — asked. 

“Every penny. I took good care of 
that; and I’ll take good care she doesn’t 
alter it, too.” 

“ But when do you think she'll get 
| he 

“ As soon as this cousin of hers dies. 
He has been dying these ever so many 
months,” Alfred Wimple said discontent- 
edly; “ only he’s so long about it.” 

“ But she won’t give it to you right away 
when she has got it herself. You'll have 
to wait till she dies.” 

“I don’t think she'll live long,” he said 
grimly; “I’m half afraid, sometimes, that 
she won’t last as long as he will, unless he 
makes haste.” 
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“We'll have good times, Alfred, once 
we’ve got our money?” 

“ Yes, we will,” he answered, with de 
termination. 

“You mustn’t think that I care only for 
the money,” the girl went on; “it’s your 
being away that I care about most.” 

“IT care about money; I want money, 
Caroline — I don’t like being poor.” 

“ You see, I have always been poor, and 
don’t mind so much.” 

“You won’t be poor by and by, when 
the old woman is dead. I hope it won’t 
be long, for I can’t stand it much longer.” 

“Isn’t she kind to you?” 

“I suppose she means to be kind,” he 

said gratingly. “She whines about me 
so, and is always wanting to kiss me” — 
and he made a harsh sound in his throat ; 
” I can’t bear being kissed by an old wom- 
an.” 
“It doesn’t matter when she is your 
aunt; it isn’t as if you were married to 
her. Wouldn’t it be awful to be married 
to an old woman?” 

“Ugh! I think I should kill her, Car- 
oline. Let me kiss you.” 

“ Let’s say all we'll do when we get our 
money, Alfred, dear,” the girl said, in a 
wheedling voice. “I am glad of this rain, 
for we can’t go back till it leaves off a bit; 
let’s say all we'll do when we get her 
money.” 

“I believe you care more about her 
money than you do about me,” he said, in 
we grumbling voice Aunt Anne knew 
well, 

“No, you don’t” —and she laughed a 
little ; “* you don’t think thata bit. I am 
fonder of you than the day I was married.” 

“You were fond enough then,” he said 
almost tenderly; “I shall never forget 
you kissing your wedding gown as you sat 
and stitched at it the night before.” 

“I thought I’d never get it done in 
time.” 

“You were determined to have a new 
one, weren’t you?” 

“TI thought it would be unlucky if I 
didn’t, though there wasn’t anybody but 
you to see it. It isn’t that I care for 
money, Alfred,” she went on— “don’t 
think it. It’s only mother that makes the 
fuss. We'll pay her up quick when we’ve 
got it, and we’ll be awfully good to grand- 
mother ; but, as for me, I wouldn’t care if 
you hadn’t a penny. It’s only you I 
want.” 

“ And it’s only you I want,” he said, 
with a little cough that belied his words. 

“What is that rustling, Alfred?” —is 





there any one about?” 
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“It’s only the rain among the grass and 
leaves ; I wish it’d leave off —I ought to 
be getting in.” 

“What time is she coming back from 
London?” 

“T expect she’ll be here soon now. 
You had better give me that money, Car- 
oline.” 

“It’s hidden in my dress — wait till I 
get it out; I hope mother won’t hear I 
was paid, or she’ll wonder what I’ve done 
with it.” 

‘I can’t do without a little money,” he 
said, in the tone Aunt Anne had often 
heard ; “and the old woman is so close- 
fisted she expects me to account for every- 
thing she gives me.” 

“Well, there it is—twenty-two shil- 
lings and sixpence. I don’t want grand- 
mother to know, for she said last time she 
wondered you liked taking it.” 

“A man has a right to his wife’s earn- 
ings,” he said firmiy. 

“Well, I’ve got three dresses in the 
house to do; they’ll come to a good bit. 
It isn’t that I mind giving it. Alfred, 
there’s some one against the back of the 
shed.” 

“It’s only the branches of the trees 
brushing against it,” he said. “I must 
go back —the old woman will be coming 
home.” 

“ Don’t go till it stops raining a bit,” she 
pleaded; “and put your arms tighter 
round me, I am not with you so often 
now. Aren’t you glad I am not an old 
woman?” 

“Ugh!”— and he made a sound of 
disgust. ‘Old women make me sick.” 

“ Well, you'll be old long before I am,” 
she said, with a triumphant laugh. “ My 
goodness ! look at the rain.” 

Aunt Anne went slowly along the narrow 
pathway, down into the valley, and up 
towards the larch and fir-trees again. Her 
strength was almost spent when she 
reached the garden. She bent her head 
beneath the down-pour, and dragged her- 
self, in such frightened haste as she could 
manage, to the house. She stopped for 
a moment beneath the veranda, as if to be 
sure that she was awake. She looked, 
half incredulously, down at her wet and 
clinging clothes, and then into the dark- 
ness and distance. Beyond the trees and 
across the valley she knew that two people 
were saying their good-byes. She imag- 
ined their looks and words and their ca- 
resses. It seemed as if the whole world 
were theirs—it had been pulled from 
under her feet to make a heaven for them. 
She was trembling with cold and fear, but 
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she told herself that there was one thing 
left at which she must clutch a little 
longer — her self-control and dignity. 

“T thought,” she said, bewildered, and 
with the strange, hunted look on her face, 
as she entered the cottage —“I thought 
God had forgiven me and sent him back, 
but it is all a mistake. Perhaps it is part 
of my punishment.” Everything looked 
strange to her; as if years had passed 
since she had left it only an hour ago, 
She stood by the drawing-room door for a 
moment, looking in at the fire that had 
burned up and made a cheerful blaze, but 
she was afraid to gonearer to it. She felt 
like an outcast from everywhere; there 
was no place for her in the world, no one 
who wanted her, nothing left todo. And 
there was no love for her, and no forget- 
fulness; she had to bear pain — that alone 
was her portion. She wanted to lie down 
and die, very much, but death and love 
alike are often strangely difficult to those 
who need them most. She meandered 
into the kitchen, without any settled plan 
of what she was going to do. 

“Jane,” she said, “the moment you 
have finished taking in the dinner, I want 
you to go up-stairs and follow the direc- 
tions I will give you.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Jane answered, with 
some astonishment when she had listened 
to them; “ but do you mean to-night?” 

“Yes, I mean to-night,” Aunt Anne 
said, and turned away. 

“ Let me take your shawl, ma’am; it is 
wringing wet.” 

“] shall be glad if you will divest me 
of it,” the old lady said gently, “ and if you 
will bring me my cap and slippers; I am 
fatigued, and cannot ascend the stairs.” 
She sat down for a minute, and listened 
to Jane’s footsteps going and returning. 
It seemed as if the whole house were full 
of shame and agony; a single step in any 
direction might take her into its midst — 
she did not dare venture there till she had 
finished the task that was before her. She 
went into the dining-room, with a strange, 
bewildered air still upon her, as if she 
were doubtful whether it was the room 
that she had known so well, or if it had, 
somehow, been changed in the last hour. 
The cloth was laid; the primroses were in 
their place; the candles were lit, for it 
was nearly dinner-time; the blinds were 
down, and the curtains drawn. She 
looked at the easy-chair she had put ready 
for Alfred, with the little table beside it, 
and the papers and the violets. Then she 
went up to the mantelpiece and rang a 
hand-bell that stood on it. 
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“ Jane,” she said, “ take away Mr. Wim- 
ple’s slippers — he will not require them ; 
put them with the other things as I told 
you.” She pushed the easy-chair to its 
place, away from the fire, put the little 
table back into the corner, and hid the 
papers and the violets out of sight, for 
she could not bear to see them. She 
looked at the cloth again, and taking up 
the things that had been laid for her, car- 
ried them to the sideboard. 

“ You need not set a place for me,” she 
said to Jane, who still lingered, half won- 
deringly. “I dined early in town; it is 
only for Mr. Wimple”—and she went 
back to the drawing-room. She hesitated 
for a moment by the door; she felt as if 
the dead people who had known it in by- 
gone years were softly crowding into it 
now, as if they would witness the scene 
that was before her, and look on at all she 
had to bear, just for a little while, before 
she became one of them. She gathered 
courage to walk to one of the chairs; she 
put the peacock screen beside her and 
waited. A quarter of an hour went by, 
while she stared at the fire with her hands 
clasped and her head drooping, or at the 
darkness outside the windows that looked 
towards the garden. But she could 
scarcely bear to turn her head in that 
direction. All the time she was listening, 
curiously and with a shrinking dread, for 
- sound of footsteps. Jane came to 

er. 

“The dinner is ready,” she said; “it’s 
a pity Mr. Wimple don’t come — I wanted 
to get home to mother a bit early to-night. 
Her cough was worse this morning.” 

“You can go as soon as you have fin- 
ished your duties,” Aunt Anne said ; “ and 
remind me to pay you your wages, for I 
am often oblivious ——” The words died 
away on her lips. She heard the handle of 
the hall door turn. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE rain showed no signs of abating, 
but Alfred Wimple was chilly and hungry. 
Moreover, he was tired of the sé¢e-@-¢é¢e in 
the shed, and he had a dull curiosity to 
hear the result of Aunt Anne’s visit to 
town. It was certain to provide some sort 
of excitement for the evening. If she had 
brought back money he would reap the 
benefit of it; if she had not, he.couid at 
least make her suffer, and to watch her 
suffer would provide him a satisfaction 
over which he gloated more and more with 
every experience of it. He buttoned his 
coat, turned up the bottoms of his trou- 
sers, and looked for his umbrelia; then 
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hesitated a moment and looked out at the 
weather. He hated rain. 

“JI wish I had thought to bring myself 
an umbrella,” his companion said; “it’s a 
long way across. Joe Pook is over at the 
King’s Head with his cart, and he’ll drive 
me back, but it’s a good bit to there.” 

Alfred Wimple coughed. 

“7 can’t let you have mine ”— and he 
held it firmly; “my chest is not strong.” 

“T wasn’t saying it for that,” she an- 
swered; “I was only thinking it was a 
pity I didn’t bring one. Good-bye; you'll 
take care of yourself, won’t you?” 

“T will try,” he said, in his most som- 
bre manner, as though he felt it to be an 
mportant undertaking. ‘Good-bye, Caro- 

ine. 

Before they were many yards apart she 
turned and went after him. Her jacket 
was already wet: with rain; her black 
straw hat was shining. There was an 
anxious excitement in her manner. 

“ Alfred”— she put her hand on his 
shoulder and looked at his face while she 
spoke — “ you care about me really, don’t 
you?” 

“ Why do you ask that now?” he asked 
severely. 

“I don’t know. Mother said once that 
you had love for nothing but yourself. It 
isn’t true, is it? Sometimes I think I 
would have done better if 1 had married 
Albert Spark. I believe he’s fonder of 
me now than you are.” 

He looked impatient and at a loss what 
todo. He could not understand unselfish 
love ; self-protection was his own strongest 
feeling ; everything else was merely a 
means, a weapon to be used in attaining it. 

“You mustn’t keep me in the rain,” he 
said ; “‘ the old woman will be back by this 
— . Why do you think I don’t care for 

you 
a I don’t know ”—and as she spoke 
the tears came into her eyes; “I think it 
was because you just let me go in the rain 
and didn’t see that I’d get wet through. 
It doesn’t matter, but I’d like you to have 
seen it.” 

“You are stronger than I am. It is 
dangerous for me to get wet; I came out 
in the rain to meet you.” 

“ And then, perhaps I oughtn’t to say 
it, but you took the money and didn’t offer 
me a shilling to keep for myself.” 

“I didn’t know you wanted it. You 
can’t expect me to go without anything in 
my pocket?” 

“ No ”—and she burst into tears; “it’s 
only sometimes I get dissatisfied,” she 





added apologetically. 
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* You should have done it in the shed. 
You ought not to keep me here in the rain. 
You know that.” 

“ No, I oughtn’t; you go on, dear ” — 
there was sudden repentance in her voice. 
“ Just kiss me and say you are fond of me 
again.” He leaned over her, and for a 
moment his eyes flashed, as he kissed 
her with a loathsome eagerness that left 
the woman’s heart more hungry than be- 
fore. 

“TI am fond of you,” he said; “ you 
know I am fond of you — when I see you. 
But I can’t come to Liphook to be dunned 
for money.” 

“I always do the best I can to get things 
for you; and if I have plenty of work I'll 
take care it’s more comfortable, if you'll 
only come. There, go now, Alfred dear. 
I don’t want to keep you in the wet. It’s 
only that we have been married these four 
years, and, somehow, we never seem to 
have got any good of it yet.” She put her 
arms round his neck fora moment. “I’m 
awful fond of you!” she said, and turned 
away. 

Something in her voice touched him ; or 
it might have been that he was fonder of 
her than he supposed, for as he went 
by the pathway that poor Aunt Anne had 
hurried along, bowed down with insult and 
despair, only twenty minutes before, there 
was a less sullen expression than usual on 
his face. He thought of the clinging 
hands and tearful eyes, and the undis- 
guised love written on her face, with some- 
thing like satisfaction. He would settle 
down with her, once he possessed the 
money. He liked the idea of it; it would 
be good to be waited upon by her, to go 
abroad with her perhaps, to buy comfort 
and luxury, and to feel her hanging about 
him. He lingered in thought over her 
caresses; he remembered Aunt Anne’s 
and shuddered. He had said truly enough 
that he could not bear the latter much 
longer ; toleration had grown to endurance, 
endurance to dislike, and dislike to loath- 
ing. He was sensible of even being be- 
neath the same roof with her; her voice 
irritated him, her touch produced a feeling 
that was almost fear. Every step he made 
now towards the house that contained her 
was reluctant and almost shrinking. He 
could just bear life with her if she gave 
him good food and comfort and money he 
could not obtain elsewhere; but unless 
she gave him these things, which he 
counted worth any price that could be 
paid, he felt it would be impossible to stay 
with her longer. Warmth and idleness 
and comfort were gods to him; but his 
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loathing for the poor soul who had strug- 
gled for months to give them to him was 
developing into horror. He waited, dog- 
gedly, day after day, for Sir William Ram- 
mage’s death. When that happened he 
would seize the money that would be hers 
and, without mercy, leave her to her fate; 
he and Caroline would get away till she 
were dead. If she would not give it him 
easily, then he would make life impossible 
for her to bear. He had not the least in- 
tention of murdering her, but in imagina- 
tion he often put his hands round her 
throat, and all his fingers felt her life 
growing still beneath them. He resented 
everything she did: her voice, her foot- 
step, her tender, wrinkled face; he felt 
as if her winking left eye were driving 
him mad — as if there was poison in her 
breath. He considered her life an offence 
against him, except as a means of giving 
him money. When once she had done 
that, when she had given him the thou- 
sands for which he had married her, he 
wanted her forever out of his sight, and 
underground ; he gloated in imagination 
over the deepness of the grave into which 
he would have her put, and the silence 
and darkness that would surround her. 
He was at the bottom of the dip. He 
reflected, with triumph, that it was too 
late for any question of going to the sta- 
tion to meet the half past six o’clock train. 
He thought of the rain that would fall 
upon her as she drove tothe cottage. He 
wondered if she had left her cloak behind, 
and imagined the cold and pain she would 
suffer without it. He could see herin the 
open cart, bending her head ard shoulders 
beneath the grey storm, carrying the bag 
that contained the dinner for him, and he 
imagined the bulging condition in which 
the bag would return. If she had not 
brought back all he considered necessary 
for his comfort, she would tremble to see 
him, and he would not spare her one 
single pang. He was among the firs and 
larches, within sight of the cottage win- 
dows. He hated to think that she was 
behind them—that almost immediately 
he would be in the same room with her, 
sitting opposite to her at table. He 
thought of himself as a martyr, and of her 
as a loathsome burden, a presence that 
had no right to be inflicted on him; one 
that he would be justified in using any 
means within his power to remove. His 
feeling for her had grown in intensity till 
it threatened to burst the bonds of reserve 
and silence in which he had wrapped him- 
self. It was only with an effort that he 
could keep in all the lashing words that 
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hatred could suggest. 
pathway, as slowly as she herself had 
done, and walked round the house under 
the veranda. Unknowingly, in putting 
the easy-chair back into its place, Aunt 
Anne had pushed aside a little bit of the 
dining-room curtain. He looked in and 
saw the table laid, the candles lit, and the 
bowl of primroses ; they were a sign that 
she had returned, and had not returned 
empty-handed. He noticed that only one 
place was laid, and he wondered vaguely 
what it meant. He thought of Aunt 
Anne’s face, and a sickening feeling came 
over him. If it had only been a girl’s 
face to which he was going in, a young 
woman who would come to meet him, and 
put her arms round his neck, and call 
him endearing names, instead of the old 
woman, shrivelled and wrinkled, to whom 
in a moment or two he would have to 
submit himself. He went towards the 
front door, vaguely determining that he 
would make her miserable that night. He 
had a right to everything she could give, 
but she had no right to intrude herself 
upon his sight, and he would make her 
feel it. 

There was a click at the gate. Some 
one had entered the garden from the road. 
He stopped. A boy came up to him 
through the darkness. 

“Wimple? Atelegram, sir. There is 
sixpence for porterage.” He felt in his 
pocket among the silver the woman had 
given him in the shed; he found the six- 
pence, and the boy departed. He opened 
the yellow envelope, and stood still for a 
moment, with the telegram in his hand. 
He guessed what it meant. He took a 
match from his pocket, struck a light, and, 
ett it from the wind with his hat, 
read :— 


Died at five o’clock from sudden attack. 


He screwed it up into a ball and put it 
carefully into his pocket. His feeling for 
Aunt Anne changed in a moment; he felt 
that for this one evening, at any rate, he 
would endure her—he would even be 
civil— since it was through her that he 
was about to gain all he wanted. He 
looked up at the cottage before he entered 
it with the almost pleasant feeling with 
which a prisoner sometimes looks at his 
cell before he departsinto freedom. Aunt 
Anne was sitting by the drawing-room 
fire ; he lingered by the doorway. 

“You are home, then?” hesaid. There 
was something exalted in his voice, that 
at another time would have made her look 
up at him lovingly, as he expected to see 


He went up the} her do now. 
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But, instead, she answered 
coldly and without any words of greet 
ing:— 

rs Yes, Alfred, I am home.” 

“What did you do in town?” She 
winked haughtily and did not speak. 
“ What did you do?” he repeated. 

“I dida great deal, and learned many 
things of which I will tell you when you 
have finished your dinner. It is quite 
ready — you will be good enough to go to 
it, Alfred.” 

He looked at her searchingly, and felt 
a little uneasiness. 

* Are you coming?” he asked, seeing 
that she did not move. 

“ No, I have dined; but I trust you will 
be satisfied with what I have provided for 
you,” she said coldly. Something in her 
manner forced him reluctantly to obey. 
He went into the dining-room; she shut 
the door that led into it and waited in the 
firelight. Jane came in after she had 
served the sole, and drew down the blinds 
and arranged the curtains and threw some 
wood on the fire. 

“There is only one candle left,” she 
said, “till the two in the dining-room are 
done with.” 

“It is quite sufficient; you can light it 
and put it on the table. As soon as you 
have finished waiting upon Mr. Wimple 
you will go up-stairs and do what I have 
told you” —and she was left alone again. 
While she looked at the fire she could al- 
most imagine Alfred Wimple eating his 
sole; she knew when it was finished; she 
listened while Jane entered and pushed 
his plate through the buttery-hatch; she 
heard the chicken arrive, and imagined 
Alfred Wimple solemnly carving it. Her 
heart beat faster as he went on towards 
the end of his feast; she was impatient 
for the crisis to begin. At last he rose 
from the table and opened the door, and 
looked at her curiously. She rose and 
stood, facing him, on the rug. 

“Did you bring a paper from town, 
Anne?” he asked, without a word of grati- 
tude for his dainty dinner. 

“Yes, I brought some papers; but you 
will not require them.” She hesitated a 
moment, and then went on firmly, “I wish 
you to know, Alfred, that you are about to 
leave this house never to enter it again.” 

“ What do you mean?” he asked, and 
fastened his eyes on her with only a little 
more expression in them than usual. 

“*T mean that I know everything.” 

“ Have you seen my uncle ?” he asked, 
betraying no surprise, and not moving 
from the doorway by which he stood. 
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“He is in Scotland for a fortnight — 
but I know everything. I know that you 
have insulted and defamed me.” She 
spoke in alow voice and so calmly that 
he looked at her as if he thought she did 
not understand the meaning of her own 
words. “Till I met you,” she went on, 
“JT bore an unsullied name and reputa- 
tion.” 

“What have I done to your name and 
reputation?” he asked, and closed his lips 
as though he were almost stupefied with 
silence. But he went a step towards her, 
with a shrinking, defensive movement. 
She retreated towards the table on which 
the candle stood, a flickering witness of 
the scene between them —a scene full of 
shame and suffering and unconfessed fear 
for her, and of cruelty and loathing and 
bewilderment for him; but for both 
strangely destitute of fire and passion. 

“You have ruined both,” she said. 
“You have dared to make a pretence of 
marriage with me, though you were mar- 
ried already to an inferior person whom 
you had known at your lodgings.” 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“I have seen and heard her. I know 
everything. You will retire from my pres- 
ence this evening, and never enter it 
again.” 

“It is not true,” he said shortly, and 
made another step forwards, and again she 
retreated, 

“It is true. To-morrow I shall go to 
Liphook and expose your infamous be- 
havior.” 

“If you dare,” he said almost fiercely, 
and then, suddenly, he changed his note. 
“I was obliged to do it, Anne,” he added, 
as if he had suddenly seen that the game 
was up, and lying would serve him noth- 
ing. “ But I was fond of you; I told you 
there were many difficulties the night I 
asked you to marry me.” 

“‘ No, Alfred ” —and for the first time 
her lips quivered — “you were not fond 
of me. Even then you were calculating 
that you would get the money Sir William 
Rammage had left me in his will.” 

* What should I know about his will?” 

“ You were aware of its contents. You 
went to him in regard to the instructions. 
I have heard everything from his own 
lips.” He was silent for a moment, and 
still there was no expression in his dull 
eyes. 

“ Rammage could not tell you that I 
was married,” he said presently. “ Where 
did you get that ridiculous story from?” 

“It is not a ridiculous story. You 
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you presumed after that to insult and im- 
pose on me.” 

“*What are you going to do— what do 
you want me to do?” he asked, almost 
curiously. 

“ T shall not treat you with the severity 
you deserve, but you will leave this house 
to-night and never enter it again.” 

“] should go to Liphook. You would 
not like that, Anne.” 

“ Alfred,” she said indignantly, “I 
could not accept shame and degradation, 
even from a man I love. Besides, I have 
no longer any love for you. You will not 
dare to offer me that. Every moment 
that you stay in my presence is an insult. 
I must insist on your leaving this house 
at once.” 

“Where am I to go?” he asked, still 
curiously. 

“That is for your consideration. You 
and I are apart.” 

“] have no money,” he said, too much 
astonished, though he made no sign of 
it, to fight her fairly. 

“You have sufficient money for your 
present necessities, Alfred. You must 
not think that you can deceive me any 
longer. I know everything about you.” 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him, and 
he asked in a manner that was almost a 
threat, though it had no effect upon her : — 

“ Have you been to Liphook ?” 

“T shall not tell you where I have been, 
Alfred ; I have discovered your baseness, 
and that is sufficient. I ane that our 
marriage was a mockery, that you dared 
to offer me what you had already given to 
another woman. You will go back to her, 
and at once. You came to me solely for 
my money, and of that you will not have 
one penny piece.” Still he stood looking 
at her speechlessly, while with each word 
she said his loathing for her increased and 
his anger grew more difficult to control. 
His lips parted and showed his teeth, 
white and clenched together. 

“T will have the money yet; and you 
shall suffer,” he said. 

“You will not,” she answered, with a 
determined wink. “I have taken care of 
that.” 

“You have left it to me.” 

For a moment she was silent; then a 
light broke upon her, and she spoke 
quickly. 

‘“‘ Alfred,” she said, “I know now why 
you put your name in my will without 
mentioning the relationship in which I 
supposed you stood to me, and why you 
did not put my name in yours, but only 





have married a common dressmaker, and 


said that you left everything to your wife. 
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You were deliberately insulting me, and 
deceiving me most cruelly even then, on 
the day I thought most sacred.” 

“] thought you were fond of me,” he 
said, as if he had not heard her last 
speech. Fora moment she could not an- 
swer him. Only a few hours before, and 
the deceptions of which she had known 
him then to be guilty had but made him 
dearer to her. She had loved him with all 
her own strength, and supposed him to 
possess it. She had idealized him with 
her own goodness, till she had mistaken it 
for his. She had never once realized that 
any comfort she gathered in through him 
was but her own feeling returning to 
soothe her a little with its beauty. Now 
all the glamour had vanished, she loathed 
and shrank from him, just as he had done 
from her. It was like a death agony. 

“TI was fond of you,” she said. “I 
loved you more than all the world, and I 
would have given you my life, I would 
have worked for your daily bread. I 
wanted nothing in the world but you, Al- 
fred; but lam undeceived. You must go; 
you must leave me, and at once. I have 
desired Jane to pack your things pe 

“IT shall stay,” he said, in a tone that 
made her look up quickly. “I do not 
mean to go until I have the money Wil- 
liam Rammage has left you.” 

“You will not have one penny piece 
of it,” she answered, 

“T will,” he said, with a quiet, deter- 
mined look she knew well in his dull eyes. 
“ He has left it to you, and you have left 
itto me. I mean to have it.” 

“Itis no use trying to intimidate me, 
Alfred,” she said; “it is too late. To- 
morrow I shall make another disposition 
of my property.” 

“No, you will not,” he said; “for I 
shall not let you out of my sight till you 
are dead, and you will be dead soon.” 

“ You will gain nothing by that, Alfred. 
William Rammage also will make another 
disposition of his property to-morrow, for 
I told him of our marriage.” 

* No, he will not, Anne ” — he looked at 
her with awful triumph — “for he is dead 
already.” 

“Dead already? You are trying to 
hoodwink me, Alfred; and if it is true it 
will not alter my intention or prevent me 
from carrying it out,” she answered, deter- 
mined not to let him know that her prom- 
ised wealth had vanished. There was a 
sound of footsteps, and then the back door 
closed. Aunt.Anne quaked when she 
heard it, for she knew that Jane had gone 
home without coming to say the usual 
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good-night. He heard it, too, and his tone 
altered in a moment. 

“You will have no chance of altering 
your intention, Anne,” he said, and went 
another step towards her. 

“Why?” she asked, with a fearless 
wink. 

“ Because you shall not live to do it” — 
and he went a little nearer; still she did 
not quail for a moment. 

“And you think when I am dead you 
will go and spend my money with the 
woman at Liphook ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I like her, and I 
loathe you!’? Hedrew the word out as 
if he gloated over the sound of it, and the 
awful look came into his eyes again. 

“ Heaven has frustrated your design,” 
she said. “ Alfred, if you kill me you will 
gain nothing by it, and the law will punish 
you. William Rammage has burned his 
will. He burned it to-day before my eyes, 
when he heard that I had disgraced my 
family and my name by a marriage with 


you.” 


“ Burnedit/” We put out his hands, 
almost as if he were going to strangle her. 
“Then I shall go; 1 shall go— when it 
suits me. I only wanted your money. 
A young man does not marry an old 
woman for anything but money, Anne. 
You are loathsome — loathsome and un- 
wholesome,” he repeated, watching the 
effect of every word upon her— “and I 
have loathed being with you. I shall go 
to the other woman. She is my wife; I 
like her—she is young, not old and 
loathsome like you! I only married you 
for the sake of your money.” Aunt Anne 
never moved an inch; she only watched 
him steadily, as slowly he brought out his 
sentences, pausing between each one. 
“You have kept me from her all these 
months,” he went on, concentrating him- 
self on every word he said ; “ and now you 
have taken from me the money I deserved 
for being with you—for being with a 
wrinkled, withered old woman.” 

She did not move’or speak. For a mo- 
ment he showed his teeth again, then 
slowly lifted his hands. 

“Anne,” he said, “I am going to 
strangle you”—and he bent over her. 
He had no intention of doing it, but it 
pleased him to torture and threaten her. 

“If you dare to touch me ——” she said, 
and a shriek burst from her. There was 
the sound of a door opening and of foot- 
steps entering. 

‘“‘ Jane!” shouted Aunt Anne, “ Jane!” 
Jane opened the door and looked in. 





“If you please, ma’am, I heard Mr. 
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Knox, the policeman, go by, and you said 
you wanted him.” Alfred Wimple stared 
at her in astonishment, and his face 
blanched. Aunt Anne recovered her self- 
possession in a moment, though she trem- 
bled from head to foot. 

“If you will ask him to stay in the 
kitchen, I will speak to him,” she said. 
Then she turned to Alfred Wimple again. 

“You will only get yourself laughed at,” 
he said. She was silent a moment; she 
saw what was in his thoughts and took 
advantage of it. 

“You do not deserve my clemency,” 
she said, “ but I will extend it to you, pro- 
vided you will go from the house this 
minute. If you do not I shall take meas- 
ures to punish you.” 

He was trembling so that he could not 
speak. 

She opened the door. “Jane,” she 
called, “ get Mr. Wimple’s portmanteau ; 
have you put everything into it?” 

“Everything but the slippers. It’s 
raining, ma’am,” Jane added, not in the 
least understanding what was going on. 
But Aunt Anne had shut the door, and 
turned to Alfred Wimple again. 

“ Now you will go!” she said. 

“I cannot go in the rain,” he answered, 
and made a sound in his throat; “you 
know how bad my cough is. You cannot 
turn me out in this weather. I was angry 
just now. I did not mean it.” 

“You will go immediately,” she said; 
“‘ you shall not remain another hour under 
my roof,” 

“It will kill me to go in this rain,” he 
said doggedly. 

“You would have killed me when you 
thought you would get William Ram- 
mage’s money by it; you are not fit to 
remain another hour in the same house 
with the woman you have wronged, and 
you shall not. Your coat isin the hall, 
ready for you” —and she went towards 
the door. “ You will gothis very moment, 
and you will never venture to come near 
me again.” 

* | have been coughing all day,” he al- 
most pleaded, utterly confounded by the 
turn things had taken, 

“T brought you some lozenges from 
London, before I knew all your baseness ” 
—and she fumbled in her pocket. “ Here 
they are, and you can take them with you.” 
She put them down before him on the 
table, and went slowly out to the kitchen. 
“ Officer,” she said, “I will not detain you 
about the wood this evening. I want you 
to walk with Mr. Wimple. as far as Steg- 
galls’, and see him into a wagonette ; and 
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there,” she added, in a low voice, “is a 
half-crown to recompense you for your 
trouble.” 

“It’s very wet, ma’am; is the gentleman 
obliged to go to-night?” 

“Yes” — and, winking sternly, she 
opened the street door wide. “ Yes, he is 
obliged to go to-night.” With a puzzled 
air Jane picked up the portmanteau. Al- 
fred Wimple took it from her with sulky 
reluctance. For a moment they all stood 
looking out at the blackness of the fir-trees 
and listened to the falling rain. Aunt 
Anne turned to the little hat-stand in the 
hall. “ Here is an umbrella, Alfred,” she 
said, “ and you have yourlozenges. Good- 
night, officer”. — and she did not say 
another word. The two men went out 
together. She shut the door, double- 
locked it, and drew the bolts at the top 
and bottom — it was the last sound that 
Alfred Wimple heard as he left the cot- 
tage. 

For a moment she stood still, listening 
to his footsteps; she waited to hear the 
click of the gate as it shut behind them. 
Then, with a strange, dazed manner, as if 
she were not quite sure that she was 
awake, she went back to the drawing- 
room. 

“If you please, ma’am,” asked the ser- 
vant, “ isn’t Mr. Wimple coming back to- 
night?—for you won’t like being left 
alone, and I don’t know what to do about 
mother.” 

“You can go to her,” Aunt Anne an- 
swered, A desperate longing to be alone 
was upon her; she wanted to think quietly, 
and it seemed impossible to doso while an 
one remained beneath the same roof wit 
her. She was impatient fora spell of lone- 
liness before she died. She felt that she 
was going to die, that she had heard her 
death-sentence in the shed beyond the val- 
ley. There was no gainsaying it— shame 
and agony were going to kill her. But 
first she wanted to be alone, to realize all 
that had happened, and how it had come 
about. She remembered suddenly, but 
only for a moment, that Alfred had stated 
that Sir William Rammage was dead. 
It was untrue, of course — Alfred could 
not have known. Besides, William Ram- 
mage’s life or death concerned her no 
longer; in his money she took no further 
interest. She only wanted to be alone 
and to think. ‘You can go to your 
mother, Jane,” she repeated; “I wish to 
be left alone; I have a predilection for 
solitude.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the girl answered hes- 
itatingly —‘*and you said I was to re- 
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mind you about the wages; I wouldn’t, 
only mother’s bad.” 

“T will pay them.” She opened her 
purse and counted out the few silver 
coins left in it. “I must remain a six- 
pence in your debt; this is all the change 
I have for the moment.” She put her 
empty purse down on the table, and knew 
that she had not a penny left in the 
world. For a moment she was silent; 
she looked puzzled, as if she were doing 
a mental sum. Then she looked up. 
“Jane,” she said, “you can take the re- 
mains of the chicken and the sole to your 
mother, and anything else that was left 
from dinner. I shall not require it.” She 
dreaded seeing anything that Alfred 
Wimple had touched. She felt that, even 
down to the smallest detail, she must rid 
herself of all that had had to do with her 
life of shame and disgrace, and there was 
not much time left her in which to do it. 
She must begin at once; when she had 
made her life clean and spotless again 
she would look up and meet death un- 
abashed. 

“T am ready, ma’am,” Jane said pres- 
ently, and looked in, with her basket on 
her arm. Aunt Anne got up and fol- 
lowed her to the back door, in order to 
see that it was made fast. She shook 
with fear when she beheld the night. 
Under that sky and through the darkness 
Alfred Wimple was making his way to 
Liphook. The very air seemed to have 
pollution in it. She retreated thankfully 
to the covering of the cottage; but the 
stillness appalled her, once she was 
wholly alone in it. She'stood in the hall 
for a moment and listened; there was 
not a sound. She waited for a moment 
at the foot of the stairs and remembered 
Alfred’s room above, from which every 
trace of him had been removed, but she 
had not courage to mount the stairs, 
She went back into the little drawing- 
room and shut the door, and taking up 
her empty purse from beside the candle- 
stick put it into her pocket. As in the 
moroing her hand touched something that 
should not be there; but she knew what 
it was this time, and pulled it out quickly. 
It was the blue tie that she had kissed in 
the train. With almost a cry of horror, 
as if it were a deadly snake, she threw it 
on the fire and held it down with the 
poker, as William Rammage had held 
down his burning will. As she did so 
her eyes caught the wedding ring on her 
left hand; in a moment she had pulled it 
off her trembling finger and put it in the 
fire, too. The flame blazed and smoul- 
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dered and died away, and her excitement 
withit. But she had not strength to rise 
from the floor on which she had been 
kneeling; she pulled the cushion down 
from the back of the easy-chair, and sank, 
a miserable heap, upon the rug. 


From The National Review. 
HISTORICAL RIMINI. 


As we cross the bridge which, with five 
immense arches of white marble, spans 
the Ariminus, antiquity is brought very 
close. A theatre or a temple only gives 
the measure of the gap that separates us 
from its occupants; but a bridge which 
for nearer nineteen than eighteen hundred 
years has been in daily use inspires one 
with a strange sensation of being drawn 
by this unbroken human chain into a mag- 
netic contact with the first to pass over 
it. They read, as we read, its inscriptions 
telling how, begun by Augustus, it was 
finished by Tiberius; they, too, looked 
along the low-lying lands where the quails 
collect, to the buttresses of the Apennines 
that come to a point in the crown of rocks 
called formerly Titanus, and now San 
Marino. The river, the “still Marecchia 
cold and bright,” flows as of old to its rest 
in the Adriatic; but the Ariminus had a 
shorter distance to go than the Marecchia, 
because the sea here, as along all the 
coast, has receded and is still rapidly 
receding. 

The GEmilian Way ends with the bridge ; 
on the opposite side of the town the Via 
Flaminia opens with the arch of massive 
and stately proportions which was raised 
in gratitude to Augustus for having mend- 
ed the great highroad to Rome. Like the 
bridge, it is of pure white travertine, mel- 
lowed, not stained, by age. It is sur- 
mounted by a battlement in the Scaliger 
style which was probably placed in its 
present position by well-meaning if not 
particularly happy restorers after the dam- 
age suffered when Rimini was besieged 
by the Goths. Anyhow, the battlement 
has aided the preservation of the monu- 
ment. From before the tenth century 
bridge and arch have figured on the great 
seal of the city, which has never lost its 
pride in them as _ historical landmarks. 
But the classical legend most dear to 
Rimini is of an earlier date; the arch and 
the bridge did not exist when Cesar 
crossed the Rubicon and made his first 
halt in this, which up to that day was the 
outpost, city of Italy. Although the stone 
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in the Piazza Giulio Cesare has nothing to 
do with any actual stone oa which Cesar 
stood to harangue his legions, it has served 
to impress the fact of his passage on the 
Riminese child of many generations. The 
stream that deviates at Savignano in the 
direction of Cesena, near which it falls 
into the Pisciatello, is probably the true 
Rubicon ; but it has altered its course so 
much since it formed the boundary be- 
tween Gaul and Italy that every rivulet in 
the district answering to Lucan’s descrip- 
tion, small in summer, swelled by the 
melting of the winter snows,” has been 
put forward in turn as a claimant to the 
name, 

Italy, the geographical expression which 
had been creeping up from somewhere in 
the old kingdom of Naples, and was des- 
tined to creep on till it got to the Quar- 
nero, had comprised Rimini for about a 
century and a half when Cesar made his 
sudden appearance there in the guise of a 
rebel, The city was taken by the Romans 
from the Senonian Gauls, who took it from 
the Etruscans, who had conquered its 
original Umbrian founders. Plenty of 
history might be found buried underneath 
it were there spades to digit up. During 
the Empire it enjoyed great prosperity, 
and public works of all kinds were carried 
out, including the construction of a port 
and the paving of the streets. In the 
fourth century it was the scene of the 
council which for a moment made the 
world Arian, the twenty dissentient (é.¢., 
orthodox) bishops escaping with a few of 
their followers to the part of the country 
still named La Cattolica. In the sixth it 
was incorporated in the exarchate; it was 
then that Romagna was first so called, not 
from its connection with Rome, but from 
being a province of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. On the collapse of the Byzantine 
government, Pepin, summoned by the 
pope, wrenched the exarchate from its 
Lombard conquerors and made a present 
of it to the Church and Republic of Rome. 
It was an instance of how generous people 
can be with what does not belong to them. 
Rimini thus passed under the nominal 
control of the Holy See; but it continued 
to manage its affairs much as it chose, and 
it was so managing them when, in the 
thirteenth century, the star of the Mala- 
testi rose. 

“ Rimini,” said Addison, “has nothing 
modern to boast of.” ‘ Charmante petite 
ville ... si féconde pour l’art et pour 
histoire,” writes its great illustrator, 


Charles Yriarte, to whom it would seem 
inexplicable that any one should have re- 
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garded that art and that history as coming 
to a standstill with the ancient world. It 
might be worth tracing the reasons why 
the Italian Renaissance is so much more 
interesting to us than it was to men of 
culture in the last century. What is 
stranger than that Addison should have 
seen nothing to admire in the Tempio 
Malatestiano is that he should have man- 
aged to write about Rimini without men- 
tioning Francesca. In these days its 
association with Francesca is the only 
thing that makes it generally known — 
not, indeed, that Rimini was her birth- 
place, as Mr. Freeman, by a slip of the 
pen, called it; but as the scene of her 
hapless love it is familiar to thousands 
who, perhaps, would not be sure where to 
look for it on the map. 

They are not the least fortunate that 
know her story in no other form than in the 
sublime laconicism.of the version which 
rendered it immortal. Who of all dead 
lovers are so real as Paolo and Francesca, 
their grace unmarred by the eternity of 
doom in which they move? For whom 
do we feel a more genuine pity than for 
the actors in this “saddest tragedy in 
these alti guai?” Not that the justice 
of their punishment is permitted to be 
questioned ; were it so, the singularity of 
standpoint that makes this different from 
all other stories of guilty love would be 
lost. “If the king of the universe were 
our friend,” says Francesca, ‘we would 
pray him for thy peace.” Itis a womanly 
touch of charming courtesy; one of those 
touches that make her the most womanly 
of heroines. But never in the everlasting 
years will the king of the universe be their 
friend. 

Dante the severe, Dante the tender, 
nowhere else struck a chord so purely pit- 
iful. In the Ugolino canto there is another 
note, there is horror; here nothing inter- 
feres with the appeal to one sole emotion. 
Only the greatest poets in their greatest 
moments have triumphed thus in unmixed 
pathos, which needs the maximum reserve 
of strength, as it needs the strongest fin- 
gers to draw from the violin its most 
pathetic tones. The beauty and impres- 
siveness of Dante are enhanced by the 
extreme simplicity of his classic style — 
simple sublimity, feeling, imagination, all 
combined with the most minute exactness 
of description. Where Milton is grandly 
vague, Dante is graphically precise; he 
never describes anything without giving 
you some object as a guide by which you 
may see what itis like. Besides all this, 
the Italian language attained in his hands 
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a majesty and sweetness of mere sound 
which, as we do not know what ancient 
Greek sounded like, we must call unique. 
In the fifth canto of the “Inferno” each 
of these characteristics comes into play. 
It is music, itis painting. What melody 
is there more musical than 


Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona? 


What painter’s brush can add to the pic- 
ture of the lovers borne through the hell- 
fog : — 

Quali colombe dal disio chiamate ? 


The consummate artistic treatment of any 
subject should, as a rule, warn away later 
interpreters ; instead of which, it fatally 
attracts them. ‘The young man had bet- 
ter have let Dante alone,” Foscolo said of 
Silvio Pellico; it is likely that he thought 
the same of Leigh Hunt. Yet Pellico’s 
play and Leigh Hunt’s poem are imbued 
with a spirit so full of respect towards 
their mighty prototype as almost to disarm 
criticism. The story has been dealt with 
by a host of painters, from Ingres and Ary 
Scheffer to Watts, and by as many musi- 
cians, among whom one of the most suc- 
cessful is the Brescian composer Bazzini, 
whose “symphonic poem,” “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” is a thoroughly Italian, and 
in parts a beautiful, work. 

The details given by Boccaccio in the 
“Comento,” if not strictly historical, were 
written down when there was still a living 
tradition about the facts to which they 
relate; they are therefore not to be lightly 
dismissed. We are told how Madonna 
Francesca, the young, fair, and proud- 
spirited daughter of Guido da Polenta, 
was affianced to Gianciotto, elder son of 
Messer Malatesta of Rimini, as a pledge 
of peace between the two families, which 
had been at enmity. Here Boccaccio is 
in error; the marriage was devised in 
consideration of military services ren- 
dered to Guido by Gianciotto, who, al- 
though misshapen and a hunchback, was a 
capable soldier. Well-meaning friends 
persuaded Guido that if Francesca saw 
her ill-favored betrothed before the wed- 
ding no power on earth could get the self- 
willed girl to consent to it. So it came to 
be arranged that the marriage should take 
place by proxy, and that the proxy should 
be Gianciotto’s brother, who was so hand- 
some that even in legal documents he is 
termed Paolo il dello. The plan was care- 
fully carried out. According to Boccaccio, 
Francesca believed Paolo to be her hus- 
band until the day after her arrival at 
Rimini. Without putting faith in that 
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particular, we need not refuse to believe 
that some mistake existed in Francesca’s 
mind — the mistake, possibly, of a second 
only; but alas! seconds will do.the work 
of centuries when this sad _ business of 
love is concerned. The wide sympathy 
excited by her fate almost compels ac- 
ceptance of a theory which would go far 
to explain it. As a young man Dante felt 
that thrill of sympathy when it vibrated 
through all Italy; the intense actuality of 
the “ Divina Commedia” proceeds pre- 
cisely from this, that it is full of the hates, 
the hopes, the tears of a whole people. 
Italy wept for Francesca as she never 
wept for any other erring wife who suffered 
condign punishment for her fault. In the 
case of Beatrice da Tenda what awoke 
compassion was the certainty that the ac- 
cusation against her was false, that there 
never was a more perfect wife than Facino 
Cane’s widow had been to Filippo Maria 
Visconti. Where there was even a mod- 
erate probability of guilt, no one disturbed 
himself when it was announced that the 
husband had taken the usual course; it 
caused much less scandal than is caused 
nowadays by a divorce. 

It has been pretended that Paolo left 
Rimini at the date of the marriage, and 
did not return till the eve of the tragedy. 
It is more likely that he and Francesca 
lived very near each other for the best 
part of ten years in the old houses belong- 
ing to the Malatesti which were levelled 
when Sigismondo built his Récca. But, 
whatever was the first fatal impression 
exchanged between them, they remained 
without thought of evil for nearly the 
whole of this long period. Towards the 
end of it Gianciotto was appointed po- 
desta of Pesaro. The podesta, who was 
always a stranger, could not take his wife 
to the town where he held office. During 
Gianciotto’s absences, Paolo and Fran- 
cesca read for their delight the old ro- 
mances, and the spark of love, struck long 
ago, burst into a conflagration. A servant 
warned Gianciotto, who hastened secretl 
back, and, on finding his fears confirmed, 
aimed what he meant for a mortal blow at 
his brother. Fratricide though it was, 
there isa redeeming manliness in the on- 
slaught on the man—not on the woman 
—which is so out of the common that 
here again, I think, Boccaccio must have 
been correctly informed. Francesca, 
‘whom he loved more than himself,” he 
would have spared; how great the love 
needful! then to dictate such forbearance 
it is not easy now to understand. But 
she, aware of Paolo’s danger, intercepted 
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the thrust and fell dead; seeing which, 
Gianciotto struck again with his rapier at 
Paolo and killed him. He left Rimini in- 
stantly and returned to his post. Next 
morning the lovers were buried with many 
tears in the same grave. 

Such is Boccaccio’s narrative, with a 
few amplifications due to later research. 
Two or three other trifles have come to 
light. Francesca had one daughter, Con- 
cordia, who was presumably eight or nine 
years old when her mother died; Paolo 
was already married and a father when he 
first became acquainted with Francesca; 
his wife’s name was Orabile (poor lady! 
nobody has wept any tears for her), Gi- 
anciotto remarried after two years of wid- 
owhood, and had five children by his 
second wife. He was still alive in 1300, 
the date assigned by Dante to his vision ; 
but, as he died not long afterwards, we 
cannot tell whether he was in truth alive 
or dead when the terrible “ Caina aspetta ” 
was written. Many commentators have 
imagined that the fifth canto was com- 
posed at Ravenna, when the poet was the 
guest of Francesca’s nephew. There is 
no proof of this. In any case it was re- 
served to Francesca’s kinsman to close 
Dante’s eyes and place the poet's laurel 
on his browin death. The act had hardly 
been performed when the house of Polenta 
was engulphed in complete ruin, and its 
members were obliged to fly into exile. 

One English writer speaks somewhat 
wildly of Verucchio as the scene of the 
tragedy. In Italy Pesaro has been sug- 
gested; but the rule referred to — that 
the podest& were not accompanied by 
their wives — puts this out of the ques- 
tion. A more serious plea in favor of 
Sant’ Archangelo was put forward by a 
patriotic ecclesiastic, a native of that 
place, who supported his argument with 
zeal and learning; but there is not the 
slightest real doubt that the coppia d’Ari- 
mino (as Petrarch calls them) died at 
Rimini. Such was the opinion of Luigi 
Tonini, librarian of the Gambalunghiana, 
who devoted all his abilities to the history 
of his city without having the satisfaction 
of seeing his principal work published in 
his lifetime. Few people know how much 
patient research is going on in Italy, the 
more praiseworthy because it is to be 
feared that the recompense it brings is ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Owing to the destruction of the old 
Malatesta houses by Sigismondo, there is 
not a trace left of Francesca’s abode. 
The grave of the lovers is unknown even 
to tradition. 





Better so; we are spared the | 


bathos of the visiting-cards at the so-called 
tomb of Juliet at Verona. Were the place 
of their burial as authentically certified as 
that of Abélard and Héloise, what good 
would it do us—or them? Ignorant of 
the prose of dust and ashes in the freedom 
of the sea and air, our thoughts fly back 
at Rimini to Paolo and Francesca, as 
when the December wind sweeps the cold 
grey Breton shore we dream of another 
pair 
who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago. 


Nor does the rule hold good only of those 
“‘Ch’ amor di nostra vita dipartille:” of 
martyrs in a nobler sense it may be said 
that they enjoy almost the glory of transla- 
tion whose graves are forever lost, who lie 
in the deep or in the desert, to whom an 
ocean or a continent serves as monument. 

Gianciotto died before his father Mala- 
testa da Verucchio, the centenarian, 
Dante’s “ old mastiff,”’ who was succeeded 
by his son Malatestino dell’ Occhio, the 
“young mastiff” of the “Commedia.” 
The centenarian founded the greatness of 
his family, which in the fifteenth century 
was to culminate in the person of Sigis- 
mondo Pandolfo. Between those two, the 
most interesting Malatesta is Carlo, who 
was no less distinguished as a soldier than 
as the friend of literary men and artists. 
He was the first to discover the genius of 
Ghilberti, who would have remained at his 
court had he not gone to Florence to com- 
pete for the commission of making the 
bronze gates of the baptistery —the 
“Gates of Paradise,” as they were to be 
called one day. In Carlo Malatesta’s 
reign Rimini witnessed one of the singular 
scenes which accompanied the recurrent 
waves of religious emotion that flooded 
Italy at the time when she was most given 
up to carnage and materialism. They 
were transient in their effect, as simply 
emotional movements always are (at least 
in the West); but the same amount of 
fervor directed in the cause of definite 
religious reform or political revolution 
would have carried all before it by the 
mere force of the explosion. Some white 
pilgrims were marching through the coun- 
try with the cry of Pace and Misericordia s 
on their arrival at Rimini, Carlo and his 
wife Elisabetta Gonzaga severally headed 
the processions of nine thousand men and 
eight thousand women, all dressed in 
white, which collected in their train. 
Finally the prince harangued his subjects, 
exhorting them to good works ; and many 
were the enemies who made peace, and 
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the possessors of ill-gotten gains who 
made public restitution. 

Cario wrote a beautiful handwriting, 
and founded the library of Rimini; but 
one thing is remembered against him. 
Although fond of learning, he was, as has 
been seen, inclined to fanaticism, and it 
is said that once, when, as a young man 
in command of his brother-in-law’s troops 
at Mantua, he caused an ancient statue of 
Virgil to be thrown into the Mincio be- 
cause he thought that divine honors were 
paid to it. It seems that on what they 
supposed to be the poet’s birthday the 
Mantuans were in the habit of placing the 
statue on a sort of altar decorated with 
flowers and tapers. Unluckily, Carlo 
reached Mantua just in time to witness the 
observance, which so much scandalized 
him that he took the shortest way of put- 
ting an end to it. On hearing the anec- 
dote, Isabella d’Este wished to raise an 
expiatory monument to Virgil’s memory, 
and even obtained a design for it from the 
great Mantegna; but the scheme remained 
a pious intention. 

To a hereditary military capacity the 
Malatesti joined the instinct of govern- 
ment. Their hold on their more recently 
acquired territory — which at one moment 
comprised nearly all the marches of An- 
cona, as well asa large part of Romagna — 
may have been from the nature of things 
precarious; but Rimini stuck to them, 
through good and evil fortune, from the 
first to leave the mountain castle of Veruc- 
chio, till the race showed signs of irreme- 
diable effeteness, which was foretokened 
by the change of their noses from aquiline 
to a kind of nose that had lost its way and 
was looking about to find it. No house 
preserved through along space of time a 
more stationary cast of face. A low fore- 
head, eyes that are not large, but can 
pierce and fix, a nose which, though 
arched, starts in a nearly straight line with 
the brow, a short upper lip, and rather 
prominent mouth and chin ; the face short. 
It was probably this type, already well 
developed in the centenarian, which won 
for an early ancestor the nickname of 
Wronghead, accepted by the Malatesti as 
their patronymic. People who knew the 
type only from the fresco in St. Francis, 
representing Sigismondo Pandolfo kneel- 
ing before his patron saint King Sigis- 
mund of Burgundy, have not failed to 
trace in it all the qualities which the world 
associates with the name of Malatesti: 
cunning, cruelty, perfidy, lust. Would any 


one who saw the portrait without knowing 
for whom it was meant credit the original 





| hides his diminished head. 
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with so liberal an allowance of deadly 
sins? Perhapsnot. Sigismondo probably 
thought that, with his pious attitude, his 
favorite dogs near him, his modest civilian 
costume (the Malatesti, though all soldiers, 
never cared to be painted in martial dress), 
he looked a model of every amiable virtue. 
Still, it must be owned that it is a physiog- 
nomy which attracts you less the more you 
studyit. This picture should be compared 
with the likeness of Sigismondo’s brother, 
Malatesta Novello, Lord of Cesena, in the 
medallion by Pisanello, The resemblance 
is extraordinary; but Malatesta Novello is 
of an almost Greek beauty. We can well 
fancy that from him we may form an idea 
of Paolo il Bello. Malatesta Novello, wise 
and munificent, is one of the most sympa- 
thetic figures of the time. If moral ten- 
dencies be hereditary, it is unfortunate 
that the virtuous Malatesti never left any 
direct heirs. Carlo had no children, nor 
Malatesta Novello, nor Galeotto il Santo. 
Malatesta Novello is said to have re- 
spected a vow made by his wife in child- 
hood when she wished to enter a cloister; 
Galeotto made a similar vow on his own 
account. Galeotto was a foolish ruler; he 
expelled the Jews, who were excellent 
subjects, and brought wealth to the city. 
Yet Rimini liked him, as she impartially 
liked all the Malatesti, saints or sinners. 
He must, too, have had something lovable 
in him, since his girl-wife, Margherita 
d’Este, remained faithful to his memory 
for forty-four years, ordering, when she 
died, that her body should be laid at the 
feet of her husband’s. The poor youth 
succumbed in 1432 to the abominable tor- 
tures he chose to inflict upon himself, 
heedless of the lectures they provoked 
from the Vatiean. 

He was succeeded ‘by a lad of fifteen, 
Sigismondo Pandolfo, illegitimate son of 
the Malatesta known as Pandolfo III. 
The race would have been again and again 
in danger of extinction had not natural 
offspring been recognized as able to in- 
herit. In the same year, this surprising 
boy, Sigismondo, led his troops to victory 
at Lungarino; nor was that his first warlike 
exploit. In battle, from the beginning, he 
was aiways to the front, and shared not only 
the perils but also the privations of his 
soldiers. Born, one may say, with a sword 
in his hand, he was as fond of scribbling 
rhymes as any university student. In his 
first verses, “‘Ad Isottam,” there is the 
freshness of a folk-song: the flowers bend 
before her as she walks; the sun looks out 
in the morning, but when he has seen her 
With such 
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ingenuous flattery the ogre, the bogie of 
the fifteenth century, wooed the woman 
who was to possess his soul till death. 
His poetic effusions tell us what without 
them we should not know: that Isotta, who 
was motherless, but had been carefully 
brought up, did not yield at once or will- 
ingly. When she did yield, the excuse she 
offered is one which sounds strange as 
applied to Sigismondo Pandolfo: “We 
needs must love the highest when we see 
it.” 

That traveller has an advantage who 
takes to the Church of St. Francis, or 
Cathedral of Rimini (as it became by a 
decree of the first Napoleon), the fewest 
preconceived ideas, artistic and historical. 
It will have struck him as vaguely odd that 
no Riminese calls it a church at all— the 
very street leading to it bears the only 
name by which it is known: Via Tempio 
Malatestiano, On entering through the 
great central door in the beautiful, though 
unfinished, fagade, his first impulse may be 
to seek the intense light of which his sight 
is suddenly deprived; and, looking up- 
wards, he sees the low, ugly, naked, wooden 
roof that substitutes the dome which was 
an essential part in the original plan. 
Then gradually, as everything becomes 
clearer, a surprise, an excitement, almost 
a mystification, join and end in an over- 
powering sense of pleasure. The dignity 
of outlines saves the mass of intricate and 
elaborate design from falling into triviality. 
The eyes are completely satisfied ; whether 
the mind is, will depend on whose mind it 
is. 

When Sigismondo proposed to trans- 
form the plain Gothic church, in which 
several of his ancestors lay buried, into 
the most sumptuous building of the age, 
he called to his aid the illustrious human- 
ist, the universal genius, Leo Battista 
Alberti — Leonardo’s precursor in the 
magician-like power of doing to perfec- 
tion whatever he put his hand to— who 
excelled in feats of strength, in riding, 
in manual dexterity, in music, science, 
painting — let alone architecture. His 
character was as remarkable as were his 
capacities. He appeals to us especially 
in his passionate love of nature and in his 
tender love of animals. He had the rare 
and charming veneration for the old which 
bespeaks alone a host of good qualities. 
This incomparable man got on admirably 
with Sigismondo, and never had the least 
quarrel with him. 

With a bold exercise of imagination, 
Leo Battista changed San Francesco into 
the fairy-garden of renaissance art. A 
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strange church it is. Children at their 
games, after the manner of Luca della 
Robbia; fantastic choirs of processional 
singers; recondite allegories wrought in 
the most costly marbles Italy and Greece 
could yield ; symbolical figures of the arts, 
sciences, virtues, music, medicine, botany, 
astronomy, philosophy, prudence, strength, 
the signs of the zodiac, the planets, Venus 
rising from the foam, Mars on his car, Sat- 
urn, and Mercury. Some of the figures 
have curious inscriptions, so arranged as 
to form an ornamental border to the drapery 
in which they are clothed. These inscrip- 
tions were long a puzzle; but at length it 
was discovered that they were Latin, writ- 
ten in Greek characters, and among the 
words deciphered were Fupiter Arimi- 
neus, Apollo Arimineus. 

The list is not only incomplete, but 
also, like all lists, it is poor even in sug- 
gestion, and can give no notion of the vast 
array of extravagant, yet mostly beauti- 
ful, fancies which fill every nook and cor- 
ner of the building. Butit serves to show 
that we are brought into somewhat unex- 
pected company. When the Vatican 
desired to clench Sigismondo’s excommu- 
nication by a charge of heresy, it accused 
him of having raised a pagan edifice under 
the pretence of building a church, It is 
true that the whole is dedicated “To Im- 
mortal God and to the City ” —a dedica- 
tion than which it were difficult to find one 
worthier. It may be argued, however, 
that this speaks less of Christianity than 
of the Deism underlying the more serious 
side of Italian renaissance. The absence 
of Christian emblems (the few there are 
now having been introduced later) is so 
marked as to appear hardly accidental. 
Sigismondo’s little private cult for his 
pious namesake of Burgundy was, of 
course, more egoistic than religious —it 
was of the nature of the discovery of St. 
Napoleon. The saintly protector finds 
his way into the temple by reason of the 
unsaintly protected. Everything is de- 
signed with a view to impressing Sigis- 
mondo’s own personality on the spectator: 
every separate section in the scheme of 
decoration is artfully identified with him. 
Now it is his motto — wise but cynical — 
Tempus loquendi, tempus tacendi; now 
the rose and the. great African elephants 
of the Malatesti; now some other more 
or less easily recognized allusion to him- 
self or his career. One reminiscence is 
everywhere; sown, as it were, over the 
entire interior; the monogram formed of 
the initials I. and S. 

Sigismund and Isolde! What a mag- 
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nificent idyl might not these names have 
spelled had all been right instead of all 
being wrong! He, the great soldier, the 
princely humanist; she, who, less by out- 
ward charms (for she was not beautiful) 
than by fine sympathy, high patience, and 
discriminating judgment, alone and endur- 
ingly dominated his turbulent spirit. 
The implacable pope who wrought Sigis- 
mondo’s’ ruin called Isotta “ entirely 
worthy ” of the unique devotion which 
she inspired. No one ever threw a stone 
at her; in bringing the foulest charges 
against Sigismondo no one even distantly 
hinted at her complicity. 

The connection began during the life- 
time of Ginevra d’Este, and continued 
through that of Polissena Sforza —the 
first and second wives of the Lord of 
Rimini. Both marriages were political. 
Princes were ever ready to offer up their 
daughters to political expediency, a sacri- 
fice often more cruel than female infanti- 
cide as practised in China. When 
Polissena Sforza went to say her prayers, 
whichever way she turned, she saw the 
monogram of her husband and her rival ; 
she saw, besides the splendid tomb of the 
dead Malatesti, two others, prepared for 
Sigismondo and for Isotta. The latter, by 
far the more ornate, rests on huge Maia- 
testian elephants, and displays the epi- 
graph: “ D. Lsott@ Ariminenst Sacrum.” 
The “DD.” is variously interpreted as 
“Dive” and “Domine” —it matters 
little. In a hundred battles Sigismondo’s 
soldiers bore upon their shields the famil- 
jar monogram. 

It has to be remembered that society 
still felt the influence of the Provengal 
moral code, according to which public 
homage of the most extravagant kind was 
habitually rendered to women, who might 
be anything you pleased except the wives 
of their poets and champions, The fact 
that many of these women were of un- 
questioned virtue caused the evolution 
out of hopeless passion (real or counter- 
feit) of a new and idealized theory or love. 
But the way of thinking which led to this 
conclusion countenanced after a fashion 
the notoriety given to such connections as 
that of Sigismondo and Isotta, which 
seems to us more astonishing than the 
connections themselves. 

On the death of Polissena Sforza ru- 
mors of foul play were circulated, as had 
happened, though in a less degree, when 
her predecessor, Ginevra d’Este, died. 
Each of these wives gave birth to a child 
that lived but a short time. 

If the crimes were committed by Sigis- 
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mondo, the lack of surviving children, or 
some suspicion, most likely unfounded, of 
his wives’ constancy, is more likely to 
have been the cause than any desire to 
legalize Isotta’s position. Five or six 
years after Polissena’s death he had still 
no intention of marrying Isotta. Thatthe 
marriage did in the end take place is not 
thought to be a matter of doubt; but no 
record of its celebration has yet come to 
light—only after a certain date she is 
styled Donna Isotta de’ Malatesti instead 
of Donna Isotta degli Atti. 

Whether or not Sigismondo was really 
guilty of these murders, and of other of 
the monstrous misdoings attributed to 
him, cannot be determined with judicial 
certainty. Contemporary gossip, even 
when circumstantial, is not proof. Rumor 
based on what is thought in the abstract 
to be probable bas always had an active 
existence in Italy. For example, in the 
first years of the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
there was a daily expectation in Rome 
that he would be poisoned. Had the pope 
died suddenly, expectation would have 
passed into a rooted belief. Rumor 
charged Sigismondo with abominable acts ; 
but, true or false, the charges would have 
scarcely gained the endorsement of his- 
tory had AEneas Sylvius Piccolonomi never 
worn the papal tiara. A®neas Sylvius, as 
a Sienese, could not forget how, when 
Sigismondo was employed to defend Siena, 
there was considerable reason to think 
that he played fast and loose with her in- 
terests. To Pius II. was due the downfall 
of the great Malatesta, and the post he 
occupies in the lowest Bolgia of the his- 
torical “Inferno” is the lasting legacy of 
the same triumphant foe. It is useless to 
observe that a former pope received Si- 
gismondo literally with open arms after 
the date of the alleged atrocities, and that 
a later one bestowed on him the Golden 
Rose —that mark of special favor which 
has brought such bad luck to the sover- 
eigns who have been honored with it in 
our day. Aineas Sylvius, not satisfied 
with excommunicating him, had him burnt 
in effigy —no worthless Guy Fawkes pre- 
sentment, but a beautifully made image, 
the work of the celebrated Paolo Romano, 
which it was a world of pities to consign 
to the flames. 

In his extremity the object of these 
proceedings called the French into Italy, 
and even meditated calling in the Grand 
Turk. It may have been the first, but it 
was very far from being the last, time an 
Italian ruler looked to Stamboul for as- 
sistance; nor is the Vatican any freer 
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from the reproach than are the principal- | 


ities and the republics. Nothing could 
help Sigismondo. As a final resource he 
decided to turn roving condottiere once 
more ; and, leaving the faithful city to the 
wise and popular government of Isotta, he 
offered his sword to Venice. He hoped 
thus to restore his credit and to do some- 
thing towards refilling his empty coffers. 
In the former hope he was not deceived ; 
for, although the campaign which he 
commanded in the Morea led to no prac- 
tical results, it amply confirmed his mili- 
tary reputation, and it surrounded him 
with the halo of a defender of the faith. 
But the faith was the last thing he was 
thinking about in the Morea. It is said 
that he looked forward with pleasure to 
meeting the great Platonist, Gemisthus 
Pletones, whom he supposed to be living 
there; but on arriving he found that the 
philosopher had lately died. What is cer- 
tain is that he brought home to Rimini 
Gemisthus’s bones, and had them rever- 
ently placed in one of the tombs which, 
by a fine thought, he had prepared in the 
wall of his temple for the poets and men 
of letters whom he attracted to his court, 
He always treated artists and literary men 
—not with grinding condescension or in- 
solent tolerance, but—as the true kings 
of the earth. 

The Church never ceased to cast long- 
ing eyes on Rimini, and it now occurred 
te Paul II. that fair words might obtain 
what savage treatment had been powerless 
to achieve. Professing a tender interest 
in his new friend, he suggested that he 
should renounce Rimini in exchange for 
Foligno and Spoleto, where he would be 
much quieter and more comfortable than 
in the exposed city on the coast. When 
Sigismondo seized the drift of the mes- 
sage, such a rage overtook him as never, 
since the wrath of Achilles, possessed a 
human being. For this one moment, who 
will withhold him sympathy? Give up 
his birthright for a mess of pottage? 
Abandon Rimini, where he had built his 
temple and his Récca, that marvel of 
scientific fortification, esteemed impreg- 
nable? “Tell the pope,” he cried, “ that 
I will bring the answer myself.” Frantic 
with passion, he rushed to Rome, intend- 
ing (so the story goes) to slay the pontiff 
with a dagger hidden, or scarcely hidden, 
under his cloak. The pope got wind of 
the scheme, and, contrary to his custom, 
was attended by a strong force of his 
guards when he received his visitor. 
From an assassin Sigismondo became a 
suppliant. The pent-up emotion burst 
forth, and tears choked his utterance as 
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he pleaded his cause, imploring on his 
knees that Rimini should not be taken 
away from him. The pope did not mis- 
read the submission — at bay the kneeling 
man would still prove formidable. The 
appeal was granted without conditions. 
Sigismondo fell dangerously ill, and al- 
though he apparently recovered, the men- 
tal crisis he had gone through undermined 
his strength. Two years later he died 
at Rimini, aged only fifty years. 

To the last he was distressed that it had 
not beer in his power to finish his temple. 
He left Rimini to the regency of Isotta 
and eventually to her eldest son Sallustio 
— making no mention in his will of Ro- 
berto Malatesta, fruit of an early intrigue 
with a lady of Pesaro, who was already 
grown to manhood, and was noted for de- 
cision of character and military talent. 
Roberto Malatesta had not treated his 
father well; but to pass him over was a 
piece of imprudence for which those 
whom Sigismondo cared most for were to 
pay dearly. Roberto did not show his 
hand at once; but he kept his end steadily 
in view till it was reached. He had his 
brother Sallustio murdered, contriving 
that the crime should be imputed to a 
young noble, against whom he excited 
the vengeance of the populace, whilst he 
himself wept a pond of crocodile tears, 
His second half-brother was “ removed ” 
on a flimsy charge of treason. Isotta only 
remained in his way, and he is reported to 
have caused poison to be administered to 
her. But what poison could more surely 
produce the cruel, wasting disease of 
which she died than the anguish at the 
loss of her children? 

Roberto was fond of costly pageants, 
and hence was called “the magnificent.” 
The “ Veni, vidi, vixi” of Casar was ap- 
plied to him when, in 1480, by a rapid 
march and a victory of uncommon bril- 
liancy, he saved Rome from falling into 
the hands of the Duke of Calabria— de- 
scribed by Comines as “the cruelest, 
worst, most vicious, and basest man ever 
seen.” The gratitude of the Romans, who 
had made sure of being given over to fire 
and the sword, was unbounded; a cardi- 
nal led the victor’s horse, the sacred col- 
lege walked behind him. The streets still 
rang with the plaudits that greeted him, 
when he was taken ill, and in a few hours 
he expired. Some historians have thought 
that Sistus IV. wished to get rid of a too 
powerful ally; but a rival condottiere in 
the papal service is much more plausibly 
held accountable for the disappearance of 
the last great Malatesta. 

After a precarious tenure of another 
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half century, the family ceased to rule 
Rimini, which fell to the portion of the 
Holy See, of whose dominion the fortified 
walls raised by Paul V. are a picturesque 
reminder. 

Not Rimini only, but the whole of Ro- 
magna, was bit by bit absorbed by the 
power which could wait. If long desire 
makes fulfilment sweet, then this must 
have been the sweetest of political tri- 
umphs. Nevertheless, the acquisition of 
the most turbulent of Italian populations 
was a boon of mixed value to the temporal 
papacy. The Ravennati threatened Leo 
X. with bestowing themselves voluntarily 
on the sultan, and from this single fact 
may be judged the temper in which the 
Romagnols accepted their subjection. 
The partisans of the Church among the 
inhabitants were at times nearly as embar- 
rassing as its opponents; Romagna has 
been the scene of white terrors as well as 
of red. The papal legatees gradually 
yielded to the conviction that this prov- 
ince was beyond the power of human 
governance, and took the consequences 
with as much Christian resignation as 
they could muster. 

In March, 1815, Joachim Murat issued 
at Rimini the proclamation which was as 
good as his own death-warrant. Few re- 
member it now ; yet few such documents 
better deserve to be remembered. Inde- 
pendence from the Alps to the Straits of 
Scylla, * scontri dal suolo italico ogni do- 
minio straniero.” We have often heard 
this language since; but then it was un- 
accustomed indeed. 

The Vatican always dimly discerned 
the Nemesis of its temporal ascendency 
in that unity of Italy of which Dante and 
Macchiavelli dreamt, but which it was 
reserved to us to see accomplished. 
Rimini, with the rest of Romagna, became 
part of the Italian kingdom by the decree 
of March, 1860. 

E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 





From Temple Bar. 
ENGLISH COURT LIFE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


FOREMOST among the distinguished 
soldiers whom, on the conclusion of the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713, England wel- 
comed back to her shores, second perhaps 
only to the great Marlborough himself, 


* Derived from the * Letters and Journals of Lady 
Mary Coke,” printed for private circulation in 1889, by 
the Earl of Home. 
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was John, Duke of Argyll* who, ever 
since in his seventeenth year he had been 
entrusted with the command of a regiment 
of horse by Dutch William, had been in 
the van of battle wherever hard fighting 
was to be found. 

A laurel-crowned hero of illustrious 
birth and exalted rank, in the flower of 
his manhood and the full flush of martial 
triumph; handsome, accomplished, and 
possessed of manners of singular fascina- 
tion, could hardly fail to prove a valued 
acquisition at the court of Queen Anne, 
where rival statesmen now competed for 
his support and alliance; where poets in- 
voked the inspiration of the muse to sing 
the praises of 


Argyll, the State’s whole thunder born to 


wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the Field ; f 


where beauty lavished her sweetest smiles 
upon this favored son of Mars. 

None the less sweet were these smiles, 
nay, to him perhaps only the more flatter- 
ing, for the fact that they could meet with 
no honorable return, since some ten or 
twelve years back, the duke had conferred 
his hand upon a city heiress, whose com- 
panionship he had found less agreeable 
than her fortune, and from whom he had 
long lived apart. 

Among Queen Anne’s maids of honor 
there was at that time, a ruddy-cheeked, 
awkward-mannered girl named Jane War- 
burton, who created much amusement 
among her companions by her rustic igno- 
rance of etiquette and social usages. As 
an illustration of this we are told that be- 
ing required to account for her failure to 
attend upon her Majesty on a certain oc- 
casion, the excuse she assigned for her 
absence was that she had not been warned 
for this service by the Scavenger, as in 
her innocence she described the court offi- 
cial charged with keeping the duty roster 
of the ladies of the royal household, under 
the title of ‘“* Harbinger.” 

Lady Louisa Stuart, writing a century 
later, is at a loss to understand how her 
great-aunt, Mistress Jane Warburton — 
“respectable young women,” we are told, 
“were not yet styled misses ”— had at- 
tained such a position, since, “ though well 
born in the Herald’s sense of the word, 
her education had not fitted her for the 
stately elegant court,” to which, raw from 
Cheshire, she had “brought with her a 
coarseness of language and manners, 


* The second Duke of Argyll, created Duke of 
Greenwich in the peerage of England. 
t Pope’s Epilogue to the Satires. 
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which we could hardly expect in the dairy 
maid of her father’s equals.* Unfortu- 
nately she had no personal charms to 
make amends for the rusticity, ignorance, 
and want of breeding that soon rendered 
her the standing jest of her companions 
in office.” 

Nevertheless it was this simple and 
unattractive Jenny Warburton whom the 
accomplished Duke of Argyll now singled 
out from among the admired and admiring 
throng of rank, beauty, and fashion around 
Anne’s throne, as the one object of his 
devoted homage, ultimately of a life-long 
affection. 

The circumstance of his Grace being 
already provided with a consort does not 
appear to have prevented this perfectly 
well-conducted maid of honor from ac- 
cepting his marked attentions with re- 
spectful appreciation. 

Such experience of female society as, 
in the course of his active military career, 
he had been able to acquire, had not 
served to inspire the duke with a high 
opinion of the sex. He believed little 
enough in the virtue of any woman; but 
by some curious process of reasoning had 
convinced himself that those of superior 
mind were necessarily depraved; that 
chastity was incompatible with intellectual 
gifts, and that ignorance and stupidity 
were the best safeguards of innocence. 
From this point of view Mistress Jane 
Warburton was indeed a prize worth win- 
ning; yet, though he apprehended that in 
her case the siege would be a protracted 
one, he did not doubt that in the end vic- 
tory would crown his efforts. 

But when [says the family biographer] f on 
the contrary, she proved absolutely immov- 
able, not to be tempted by promises or pres- 
ents or magnificent offers, nor yet to be 
worked upon by all the arts of captivation 
which he could not but know that he emi- 
nently possessed, his admiration exceeded 
even his surprise. He became convinced that 
he had found the Pearl of Price: the most 
virtuous, if not the only virtuous woman in 
the world; all the while never doubting that 
this heroic resistance cost her dear, and was 
the final result of many a painful struggle 
with secret love. Here his own ardent im- 
agination, aided by his vanity, led him intoa 


* Her father was a younger son of Sir George War- 
burton, of Winnington, and her mother the daughter 
and heiress of Sir Robert Williams of Penrhyn; she 
thus came of an ancient and honorable stock on both 
sides of the house. 

t Lady Louisa Stuart, author of a memoir written in 
1827, called ‘* Some Account of John, Duke of Argyll, 
and his Family,’’ and which forms the introduction to 
the volumes of “ Journals and Letters.”” She was a 
daughter of the third Earl of Bute, and a niece of Lady 
Mary Coke, 
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trifling mistake. Virtuous, the simple soul 
really was, and from principle steadily observ- 
ing those, plain precepts which her limited 
capacity permitted her to comprehend; but in 
the present instance it cost her no trouble at 
all. Virtue had neither a warm constitution 
nor a tender heart to contend with; and as for 
romantic love, its torments, raptures, con- 
flicts, illusions, perplexities, nothing in Sir 
Isaac Newton’s works could have been less 
intelligible to a mind like Jenny’s. She posi- 
tively would not, for all his Grace was worth, 
and so she told him, be that thing whose 
proper name it did not abhor her, as it did 
poor Desdemona, to speak very ponerse pate 
but she had no delicacy to be wounded by the 
affronting proposal, nor did she see any rea- 
son for keeping him at a greater distance than 
before, since she felt herself in no danger 
. . . Their intercourse therefore continued 
undiminished, continued so for years and— 
which was remarkable, but a proof that the 
world can sometimes be just—it raised no 
scandalous report to her prejudice. The 
town, the court, nay, sister maids of honor, 
watchful spies of all that passed, bore wit- 
ness to its perfect innocence and pronounced 
her character unimpeachable. 


As prudent lovers in a more humble 
class of life, having plighted their troth, 
mutually agree to await the promised in- 
crease of income, or the looked-for legacy, 
before rushing into matrimony, so the 
duke and the maid of honor now arranged 
to defer the consummation of their happi- 
ness until the deserted wife should have 
the complaisance to retire from the scene. 
Society appears to have accepted this 
understanding as an ordinary engagement 
of marriage, so much so, indeed, that 
when, on the demise of Queen Anne, 
Mistress Jane Warburton’s court func- 
tions came to an end, the ministry, in 
consideration for his Grace,* at once at- 
tached her in the same capacity to the per- 
son of the new Princess of Wales. Nor 
was it long before virtue and constancy 
met withtheirreward. The deserted wife, 
who had been in failing health for some 
time, died in 1717, and six months later — 
for “Jenny” had declined to accede to 
the request of her ardent suitor that their 
hands should be joined without a day’s de- 
lay — the maid of honor was transformed 
into the Duchess of Argyll. 


* The duke was a zealous champion of the Hanove- 
rian succession, and he it was who, accompanied by the 
Duke of Somerset, while Queen Anne lay dying in the 
adjoining apartments, forced his way unsummoned into 
the Council-chamber at Kensington Palace, and de- 
feated the plans of the Tories, for the restoration of 
the Stuarts, by insisting upon a staunch Whig, the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, being appointed lord treasurer. 
Later in life he joined the Opposition, but indignantly 
resented an attempt made to implicate him in a plot 
formed in favor of the Pretender, 
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Two centuries ago a much wider line 
of demarcation was still drawn between 
the social status of the peer andthe non- 
ennobled gentleman than is known to the 
present generation; and it may be con- 
ceived how brilliant a prize a coronet orna- 
mented with strawberry leaves must have 
been deemed by the family of the Cheshire 
squire. 

Her female Court, the wives and retainers 
[says Lady Louisa Stuart, speaking of her 
great-aunt at this period] were of course more 
obsequious to her than she had ever been to 
Queen Caroline or Queen Anne; and what 
homage was paid her by her own Cheshire 
relations you may conjecture from the rever- 
ential pret used by her very mother, in those 
letters found among Lady Greenwich’s papers. 


Old Mrs. Warburton was a member of 
a great Welsh family whose genealogical 
tree took root in almost prehistoric ages; 
yet so overcome was she by the awe-in- 
spiring idea of being the mother of a 
duchess, that when “The dear young 
ladies,” as she called her grandchildren, 
were sent to pay hera visit in the country, 
she could hardly find words to express her 
— sense of the honor conferred upon 

er. 

Lady Louisa, indeed, suggests that as, 
in accordance with German etiquette, the 
Princess Amelia,* in writing to her 
nephew, George the Third, on his acces- 
sion to the throne, subscribed herself his 
Majesty’s “most dutiful méece,” lest the 
claim to the title of aunt should imply an 
assumption of superiority, so old Mrs. 
Warburton, in addressing her ennobled 
offspring, should have “remained her 
Grace’s most dutiful daughter.” 

“Jenny” herself, however, appears to 
have been little elated by this rise in the 
social scale. She bore her honors meekly, 
and it may be safely assumed that she 
never turned her back upon friends or 
acquaintances less highly placed. The 
range of her affections may have been as 
limited as her biographer asserts; but 
such love as she was capable of, was evi- 
dently bestowed upon the handsome Scot, 
the famous soldier, the fascinating cour- 
tier, rather than upon the stately Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich. 

It is certainly surprising that a man of 
his polished manners and fastidious tastes, 
and who habitually employed a nicety of 
language bordering upon pedantry, should 
not only have become enamored of, and 
married, one who through life retained the 
abrupt bearing and the coarse diction of 


* The unmarried daughter of George the Second. 
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the Cheshire hoyden of the days of the 
Court-Scavenger, but to the last have re- 
mained “her faithful doting and adoring 
lover.” 

Lady Louisa accounts for this on the 
supposition that “his beloved Jane’s vul- 
garity passed for uprightness and sim- 
plicity with him;” but here, as in other 
instances, she does her kinswoman injus- 
tice. 

Tactless and unrefined the “ Duchess 
Jenny” undoubtedly was, and ever con- 
tinued to be ; but she was not by nature 
“vulgar.” In this respect, indeed, she 
formed a pleasing contrast with some of 
the great personages around her, and nota- 
bly with her own youngest daughter, the 
writer of the journal, who, notwithstand- 
ing her courtly manners, was vulgar, be- 
sides being entirely devoid of the native 
honesty of character which went far to re- 
deem her mother’s disregard of etiquette 
and conventional decorum. 

The biographer finally admits that, 
although her Grace of Argyll unquestion- 
ably 


had the obstinacy of a fool in the petty con- 
cerns which she viewed as her own province, 
it is but fair to say that she was quite free 
from the cunning which often attends weak 
understandings . . . Plain truth and honesty 
were the principal features of her character; 
she always took a straight path and always 
meant to take the right one. In a word, she 
was a good woman to the utmost of her 
knowledge and her power. 


And these, be it said, were precisely the 
qualities which had rendered her attractive 
in the eyes of the duke, and which enabled 
her to remain his loved, trusted, and hon- 
ored companion as long as he lived. She 
could no more have been transformed into 
a grande dame than .into a blue-stocking, 
but neither could she have become a vul- 
gar woman in the true sense of the word. 

The one cloud upon their domestic hap- 
piness was the absence of a male heir; 
daughter having perversely followed 
daughter to the number of five. This cir- 
cumstance was the more aggravating from 
the strained relations existing between the 
cuke and his brother and presumptive 
heir, Lord Islay. The characters of the 
two men presented that contrast not un- 
commonly found in the offspring of the 
same parents ; the former combining with 
the habits of a warmhearted and impulsive 
soldier much literary culture and strong 
poetic tastes and aspirations ; the latter, 
bred a lawyer, being practical and busi- 
ness-like, cool and wary, with a keen eye 
to his personal interests. He considered 
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his brother visionary and wrong-headed, 
and “having no toleration for fools of 
either sex,” felt a supreme contempt for 
his sister-in-law ; who in her turn hated 
him cordially, and went out of her way to 
let him know it. 

When in course of time the duke broke 
with Sir Robert Walpole and joined the 
Tories in opposition to the court party, 
he found it politic toenter more into gen- 
eral society than he had previously done. 
The duchess had been in the habit of 
associating only with a small number of 
intimates, who, according to Lady Louisa, 


though they could hardly help having manners 
more genteel than her own, . . . were pretty 
much on a par with her otherwise, and, like 
herself, guiltless of any affinity to that pre- 
scribed class ‘‘your clever women,’’? whom 
her lord’s maxims authorized her to esteem 
for the most part no better than they should 
be. Gladly did she bar her door against “all 
such cattle,’? one person excepted, who, by 
his express mandate, had constant admittance. 
This was Lady S——,* whose judgment he 
valued so highly as to insist upon her being 
consulted in all cases which he felt his Jane 
incompetent to decide. 


In thus forcing upon his wife the inti- 
macy of a lady of powerful mind and 
damaged reputation, the duke took care to 
explain that this was an exceptional case, 
and was not to be taken as an indication 
of any change in his opinion as to the 
effect of intellect upon the moral nature 
of women. Lady S was no doubt too 
clever to be virtuous, for in endowing her 
with brains nature had condemned her 
to frailty; but she had always kept up 
appearances, and, as he had reason to 
— had only been the mistress of the 

ing. 

The duke and his consort had certain 
domestic tastes in common. Without 
being parsimonious they were both “ care- 
ful” in money matters, and averse to a 
more lavish expenditure than was abso- 
lutely necessary in so large a household. 
They were, moreover, in complete agree- 
ment as to the training of their davghters. 

His peculiar views of the sex made him 
opposed to the cultivation of their intel- 
lect, while she argued that as, without the 
advantage of learning or accomplishments 
she had succeeded in marrying a duke, 
there could be no reason for giving her 
girls a better education. She did not 
speak a word of French; why thea should 
they want to learn that language? Why, 
indeed ? echoed the duke; one language is 
enough for any virtuous woman to talk in. 





* In the memoir the name is given in full. 
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So the education of the four daughters 
(one had died in childhood) was entrusted 
to the steward, who gave them lessons in 
writing and ciphering, and to the house- 
keeper, who taught them needlework. 

The duchess had no strong maternal 
feelings, and the girls stood in much awe 
of their father, Mary the youngest, born 
in 1726, alone excepted; and she having 
“too much of the Tollemache blood in her 
veins to be afraid of anybody,” was over- 
indulged and spoilt by the duke. 

She was a child of violent temper which 
it amused him to arouse; and as school- 
boys will teach a pony to lash out, or a 
dog to snap at people’s fingers,so he 
loved to exasperate his youngest daughter, 
till “she flew about like a little tiger, 
screaming, scratching, and tearing,” when 
he would coax her back to good humor by 
caresses and sugarplums. 

The Duke of Argyll died from the 
effects of a paralytic seizure in 1743. His 
widow, who survived him by twenty-four 
years, made no display of violent grief; 
but there is something touching in the 
meekness of her tearful lament: ‘ Well, I 
have been the favorite of a great man!” 

The eldest daughter married succes- 
sively the Earl of Dalkeith and Charles 
Townshend, the statesman and orator; 
but, dying without heirs male, the barony 
of Greenwich, which had been conferred 
upon her in her own right, became extinct. 

The second married the Earl of Straf- 
ford, and the third her cousin, James 
Stuart Mackenzie, a younger son of the 
second Earl of Bute. This lady appears 
to have inherited her mother’s bluntness 
of manner and speech, for according to 
Mrs. Anne Pitt (Lord Chatham’s sister), 
“ Lady Betty took the liberty in society 
of telling one that one lies, and that one 
is a fool, and I cannot say that I think it 
at all agreeable.” 

Like her mother before her, however, 
she had the power of captivating her hus- 
band, who remained devoted to her for 
years, and when he lost her, we are told, 
“died of grief.” 

There remains the “ little tigress ” of the 
nursery, the writer of the “ Letters and 
Journals,” upon whose strange charac- 
ter and unaccountable vagaries of conduct 
the introductory memoir throws some 
light. Lady Louisa Stuart’s biograph- 
ical sketch is written with much spirit and 
humor, and with a refreshing absence of 
that partiality or blindness of kinsman- 
ship, which is the common blemish of 
family history. 

If some vitriol is mixed up with the 
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colors in which the portrait is painted by 
her niece, it must be allowed that, judged 
only by her own writings, Lady Mary 
Coke’s nature is about as disagreeable an 
one, as acold heart, a bad temper, exces- 
sive vanity, a defective education and the 
influence of a very artificial society could 
produce. If not a type, she presents a 
curious specimen of womankind, and, as 
the biographer says, “ such a study for the 
observer of human character as a rare 
plant or animal would be for the natural- 
ist.” Her beauty had not been, like Lady 
Strafford’s, undisputed; some allowed, 
some denied it; the dissenters declaring 
her neither more nor less than a white 
cat, a creature to which her dead white- 
ness of skin, unshaded eyebrows, and 
fierceness of eyes, did give a great resem- 
blance. To make amends there were fine 
teeth, an agreeable smile, a handsome 
neck, well-shaped hands and arms, anda 
majestic figure. She had the reputation 
of cleverness when young, and in spite of 
all her absurdity, could not be called a 
silly woman; but she was_invincibly 
wrong-headed, and her understanding lay 
smothered under so much pride, self-con- 
ceit, prejudice, obstinacy, and violence of 
temper, that you knew not where to look 
for it. 

In her nineteenth year Lady Mary 
Campbell, whose will, since her father’s 
death, no one in her family dared to dis- 
pute, announced her intention to confer 
her hand upon the young Viscount Coke, 
the only son of the Earl of Leicester. 
She did not profess any affection for him 
and, after their engagement, treated him 
with a distant coldness and haughty dis- 
dain, indicative of downright aversion; 
but when questioned as to her feelings, 
thought it sufficient to reply, that it was 
her pleasure to marry Lord Coke. 

On a hitch occurring in regard to set- 
tlements, she was quite prepared to break 
off the marriage, unless the proposed an- 
nuity of £2,500, besides £500 a year pin 
money, were secured to her. This diffi- 
culty overcome, she allowed herself to be 
led to the altar, assuming for the occasion, 
however, the demeanor rather of a martyr 
submitting to sacrifice, than of a bride 
voluntarily marrying the man of her 
choice. 

Lord Coke had borne this treatment 
with admirable good humor and patience, 
uttering no word of remonstrance or re- 
proach; but no sooner had the marriage 
ceremony been completed than he pro- 
ceeded to pay off the long score of inso- 
lence to which he had been subjected. 
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Leaving his bride at the church door,- 
he passed the wedding night in the com 
pany of his boon-companions, whom he 
entertained with a ludicrous description of 
the scene enacted at the wedding. 

The lady, he said, had assumed the airs 
of the tragic muse, and in the mood of 
King Solomon’s Egyptian captive, “ dart- 
ing scorn and sorrow from her eyes,” 
tearfully prepared to become the passive 
victim of abhorred embraces. She was 
completely taken aback, however, when 
instead of playing the part of an amorous 
tyrant, he coolly assured her that she had 
no advances on his part to apprehend, and 
that as he had more agreeable engage- 
ments to fulfil elsewhere, he begged to 
wish her a very good-night. 

No course of conduct could have been 
better calculated to mortify Lady Mary. 
The laugh had been turned against her, 
and she was very sensitive to ridicule. 
Her estimate of her personal attractions 
was an exaggerated one, and her vanity 
was now cruelly wounded by the bride- 
groom’s cold indifference, and disregard 
of her charms. She was not at a loss, 
however, to discover the means of retalia- 
tion. Knowing that the Earl of Leicester 
had eagerly promoted his only son’s mar- 
riage, with a view to securing the succes- 
sion, she determined to disappoint these 
hopes by strictly maintaining the position 
which Lord Coke had assigned to her on 
her wedding day. From this resolution, 
neither threats nor persuasion could move 
her. She was a wife in name only, and 
such she would remain as long as they 
both lived. 

Outward appearances were for a time 
kept up, but during a visit to Holkham, 
father and son determined to put an end 
to a state of things which the old earl 
piously denounced as “contrary alike to 
the laws of God and man.” Hereupon 
her resolute ladyship retreated to the cit- 
adel of her own apartments, which she 
persisted in defending against her be- 
siegers, who finally converted her volun- 
tary seclusion into compulsory durance, 
demanded her keys, seized her papers, 
intercepted her correspondence, and pro- 
hibited all intercourse between the pris- 
oner and her relations. 

These strong measures had not been 
adopted without legal opinion having been 
taken as to “ whether a wife’s obstinately 
refusing her husband his conjugal rights 
did not justify him in placing her under 
unusual restraint?” and from the result it 
is evident that a hundred and fifty years 
ago the law took a different view of mari- 
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tal privileges and wifely obligations, from 
that which has been recently enunciated 
in a case of a similar character. 

Lady Mary’s family did not at first show 
any disposition to make themselves the 
champions of her cause; they seem, on 
the contrary, to have placed no faith in 
the grievances which she represented her- 
self as having suffered at the hands of 
her husband. When, however, she had 
actually passed six months in a state of 
imprisonment, during which time the 
gates of Holkham were strictly closed 
against them all, the Duchess of Argyll 
began to apprehend that whatever her 
daughter’s faults may have been, such 
treatment was not justifiable. Indeed, she 
went so far as, in a letter to Lady Dal- 
keith, to express her conviction that 
though Lord Coke had probably received 
provocation, the blame rested at least as 
much with him as with his wife; and that 
“if he had married a woman with a tem- 
per of an angle (sic) she would have been 
miserable with him.” 

Written representations remaining un- 
noticed, her Grace, accompanied by Mr. 
Stuart Mackenzie and a solicitor, appeared 
at Holkham and, in presence of witnesses, 
formally demanded access to her daugh- 
ter. This being refused an affidavit was 
presented to the judges of the King’s 
Bench, and a writ of habeas corpus ob- 
tained requiring Lord Coke to produce 
his wife before the Spiritual Court on the 
first day of term in November. 

The scene is graphically described by 
Lady Louisa Stuart, who relates how her 
aunt appeared to swear the peace against 
her husband, and to institute an action for 
divorce on the ground of cruelty. The 
court was densely crowded by a fashion- 
able audience of her friends and relations, 
while Lord Leicester and his son “ having 
no great interest with respectable women, 
gathered together a numerous posse of 
lively, clever, wild young men.... Al 
the rakes, and all the geniuses of the age, 
came to back Lord Coke, or to enjoy an 
exhibition in their eyes very diverting.” 

It was far from diverting for poor Lady 
Mary, who in order to enlist the public 
sympathies appeared in court, “pale, 
feeble, and dressed almost in tatters,” 
while her mother sat beside her crying 
bitterly, and Lady Strafford, who was sub- 
ject to “the falling sickness,” repeatedly 
fainted away. 

The petitioner appears to have held pe- 
culiar notions as to the character of legal 
evidence, and on being required to furnish 
particulars of the alleged acts of cruelty, 
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with specification of time and place, would 
only give such vague answers as: “Oh,a 
thousand times every day;” “never was 
a human creature treated as I have been;” 
“my usage was most barbarous.” 

In the end her accusations amounted to 
no more than that her father-in-law had 
called her “a piece of useless lumber, fit 
only to be locked up in a garret,” and that 
her husband had struck her on the arm, 
torn her lace ruffles, and, on acertain oc- 
casion, finding her employed in reading 
Locke, “ On the Human Understanding,” 
told her that “ he did not believe that she 
understood one word of the book,” which 
was probably true, and that she was “an 
affected b—— for her pains,” which was 
undoubtedly rude. 

These uncorroborated acts of violence 
failed, in the opinion of the court, to afford 
grounds fora divorce. The case accord- 
ingly collapsed, and Lady Mary would 
have been left to the mercy of her enemies, 
but for the kind offices of Lord Hartington 
(afterwards fourth Duke of Devonshire), 
who induced Lord Coke so far to modify 
the sentence he had passed upon his re- 
bellious wife, as to allow her to live unmo- 
lested in the country, on condition that 
she formally withdrew her charges against 
him, paid all the expenses of the lawsuit, 
engaged not to set foot within twenty 
miles of London, and waived her claim to 
a separate maintenance. 

In this unhappy position of a wife de- 
prived of a wife’s privileges, Lady Mary 
lived for five or six years upon very lim- 
ited means under the roof of a mother 
with whom she could not agree. Hercon- 
tinued attempts to pose as a martyr failed 
to excite sympathy, and her friends grew 
weary of her persistent lamentations over 
her unmerited sufferings. But there were 
better times in store for her. Lord Coke, 
never much troubled with moral scruples, 
now considered himself free from every 


1| obligation imposed by matrimonial ties; 


and while he caused a strict surveillance 
to be exercised over the conduct of his 
wife, he himself plunged into a course of 
reckless profligacy and dissipation which 
undermined his health and brought him to 
an early grave. 

Thus, in her twenty-seventh year, Lady 
Mary emerged from her dull retirement 
and a state of constant fear and humilia- 
tion, into the unclouded atmosphere of 
tearless widowhood, with unrestricted free- 
dom of action and the enjoyment of a 
large dowry. 

After the expiration of the full period 
prescribed for mourning a dead husband, 
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Lady Mary had the satisfaction of declin- 
ing several and, finally, of accepting one 
proposal of marriage. This time a ducal 
coronet had been the prize competed for ; 
the Earl of March the cost at which it had 
to be attained. 

The fashionable world was amazed to 
learn that this wild and profligate young 
nobleman, cousin and heir to the Duke of 
Queensberry, and himself in after life 
notorious as “old Q,” should have en- 
tered into a matrimonial engagement, and 
that, too, with a lady known to havea high 
temper, indomitable strength of will, and 
tastes and habits so much at variance with 
his own. It is true that the proposed alli- 
ance was hailed by the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensberry as the means of weaning 
their young kinsman from his evil courses, 
and converting him into a decent member 
of society ; but Lord March showed him- 
self little disposed to encourage such 
hopes. He openly proclaimed that he had 
never for a moment entertained any inten- 
tion of marrying; but that Lady Mary, 
instead of rejecting the unlawful proposals 
he had made to her, as she had a right to 
do, had, on the contrary, led him on, 
and finally entangled him in matrimonial 
meshes. Matters had gone too far to 
allow of his withdrawing; but he ventured 
to hope that his betrothed would release 
him from these unwelcome bonds. To 
effect this object he now assumed much 
the same attitude towards her, that she, 
during her first engagement, had adopted 
towards Lord Coke. He rarely addressed 
his future wife in society; ignored her 
presence in public; spoke of her with 
studied disdain or indifference, and even 
went so far as to exhibit himself in places 
where they were likely to meet, as in the 
Park or at Ranelagh, by the side of his 
acknowledged mistress, Madame Rena, 
an opera singer, who continued to live 
under his roof and to drive about conspic- 
uously in a chariot emblazoned with his 
arms. 

Lady Mary, however, remained, as Lord 
Coke had done in similar circumstances, 
perfectly unmoved under these insults, 
probably, like him, biding her time to be 
revenged. She continued to smile upon 
Lord March with gracious dignity, made 
excuses for his irregularities and resented, 
as a reflection upon the honor of her future 
husband, all attempts at interference on 
the part of friends and relations, when 
these urged her to break off a marriage 
affording so little prospect of happiness. 

Disconcerted by this passive resistance 
to his manceuvres, Lord March adopted a 
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bolder mode of warfare. We are left in 
the dark as to what actually occurred; 
Lady Louisa Stuart only tells us that he 
paid his betrothed a morning visit, and — 
“got what he wanted : an outrageous box 
on the ear and the command never to ap- 
proach her doors again.” 

He was nobly indifferent to public 
opinion, but, being to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the good-will and favor of 
the head of his house, he now justified 
himself by throwing upon Lady Mary the 
entire blame for the breach of engage- 
ment; affecting to feel much aggrieved 
by her unaccountable proceedings. What 
had he done to incur her displeasure? 
Why had she, after Queen Elizabeth’s 
“Go hang” manner towards a fallen fa- 
vorite, sent him from her presence with a 
tingling cheek? He was unconscious of 
wilful offence, but even if he had allowed 
the passion of an ardent lover to overstep 
the strict rules of conventional propriety, 
surely this was no such unpardonable sin, 
more especially as he had tendered tie 
most humble apologies. It was very 
cruel, very unjust of her, so to reward his 
devotion, and wreck his hopes of a happy 
future! Knowing, however, her firmness 
of character and unbending resolutions, 
he feared, alas! that he must look upon 
his rejection as final, and bear this wound 
to his affections as best he could. 

And so, having played out his little 
comedy, he finally started for a Continental 
tour in company with Madame Rena.* 

It must be allowed that ambition had 
hitherto played a more prominent part 
than love in Lady Mary’s matrimonial 
ventures, and to this ambition she now 
determined to give a different direction. 
The personal charms, social gifts, and 
high talents with which she believed her- 
self to have been endowed by Providence 
would, she felt assured, find a more con 
genial and a wider field for their exercise 
and influence in the atmosphere of a bril- 
liant court, than in any form of domestic 
life ; and to the attainment of a command- 
ing position in royal circles she accord- 
ingly determined to devote her future 
efforts. 

In the pursuit of this project the first 
person whose patronage and favor the 
proud and virtuous daughter of the house 
of Argyll now sought, was Lady Yar- 
mouth; and to reconcile this with her 


* It was a daughter of this lady, known as Maria 
Fagniani, who in 1798 married the third Marquess of 
Hertford, and was the mother of the fourth marquess, 
on whose death s. p. in 1870 the title passed out of the 
| direct line. 
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austere moral principles, she chose to 
assume that the intimacy between King 
George and his German favorite had been 
sanctified by a private marriage. But 
even if no such formality had taken place 
Lady Mary’s reverence for royalty would 
have enabled her to condone the offence, 
since she considered kings to be exempt 
from the moral obligations imposed upon 
the vulgar; and that in such cases a 
woman might be allowed to plead the 
sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign in 
extenuation of her transgression. 

Besides, Lady Yarmouth, though she 
still exercised much influence at court, 
was by this time a dull, dowdy, well-con- 
ducted, elderly woman, with no pretensions 
to wit or beauty. She was free, too, from 
the fault, so commonly ascribed to royal 
favorites, of interfering in affairs of State. 
Indeed, the only offence which the nation 
could lay to her charge was the putting up 
to public auction of places, titles, and 
ribbons; a practice which, probably on 
grounds of economy, the king fully ap- 
proved. We are told that when, on one 
occasion, the lady boasted of having re- 
fused the offer of a very large bribe, his 
Majesty inquired: “ And vy was you such 
a great fool?” 

So Lady Mary bowed low before the 
king’s mistress, and conspicuously wore 
upon her beautiful arm a bracelet enclos- 
ing a lock of Lady Yarmouth’s hair. 

The young princes, George the Second’s 
grandchildren, were now growing to man’s 
estate. Their aunt, the Princess Amelia, 
described them as “the best humored 
asses that ever were born;” but in Lady 
Mary Coke’s eyes royal blood more than 
compensated for the want of intellectual 
or physical gifts, and the dignified court 
lady of thirty-two now lost her heart, or 
whatever represented that organ in her 
cold, well-regulated nature, to the Duke of 
York, a boy in his twentieth year, of “a 
little mean figure and a pale face,” says 
Lady Louisa, “ with white eyebrows and 
eyelashes, and a certain tremulous mo- 
tion of the eye, that was far from adding 
to its beauty.” He, moreover, already 
showed precocious symptoms of the profli- 
gate habits and the vulgar taste for practi- 
cal jokes and horse-play, for which he was 
notorious throughout his brief and inglo- 
tious career, 

But Lady Mary held peculiar views, and 
had he possessed the beauty of Adonis, 
and the accomplishments of the Admira- 
ble Crichton, she could not have treated 
him with a more profound reverence, or a 
greater devotion. 
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If the young prince at first felt flattered 
by such homage, there was too little sen- 
timent in his nature to allow of his con- 
tinuing to appreciate an affection which 
gave no promise of bearing fruit, except 
at a price which he was by no means dis- 
posed to pay. 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether any 
one, except Lady Mary herself, viewed 
these relations in a serious light, though 
they afforded a fertile subject for joke 
and gossip in court circles. The Lady 
Augusta* used to speak laughingly of 
“my sister Mary,” and the graceless 
prince himself diverted his friends with 
coarsely expressed accounts of the pom- 
pous admiration of which he was the ob- 
ject, of my lady’s alternate reserve and 
encouragement, and of her undisguised 
determination to become the wife of his 
bosom. 

The sudden death of the young prince, 
at Modena in 1767, was probably the 
greatest grief which Lady Mary Coke suf- 
fered in the course of her long life ; though 
the parade she made of her lamentations 
is hardly consistent with genuine feeling, 
and the entries in her journal seem to in- 
dicate that sorrow for his loss was aggra- 
vated by suspicions of his constancy. 
For weeks after the tidings reached her 
she professes to have been almost entirely 
deprived of sleep, and the few snatches of 
repose vouchsafed to her were haunted by 
painful visions of a faithless prince : — 


I dreampt of the duke; that I thought he 
took no particular notice of me, which sur- 
prised me. 

I dreampt again of the duke. I thought 
we were together in a church and both kneel- 
ing down, but that he got up and left me. 

No message by his servant! That he would 
not think of me when he was dying is indeed 
very extraordinary and what I could not have 
believed; but in a few days, if I hear nothing, 
it wil. then be out of doubt. 


On the occasion of the prince’s funeral 
she descended into the vault to weep and 
pray beside the coffin, and this loud-voiced 
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* Second daughter of Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Duchess of Brunswick. According to Lady 
Louisa Stuart the practice of styling the female mem- 
bers of the royal family ‘* Princess,’’ had been imported 
from Germany on the accession of the house of Han- 
over. The Prince of Wales, who studiously affected 
English habits, probably in a spirit of opposition to his 
thoroughly German father, revived the old English 
custom by calling his daughters ** Lady,’’ considering 
this a more dignified title (like the ** Madame” of 
France, or the “Infanta’? of Spain) than that of 
*¢ Princess,’? so common on the Continent, and there 
so far from being confined to royal persons, But Queen 
Charlotte, deeply imbued with German etiquette, in- 
duced George the Third to re-establish the title which 
still remains in use. 
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grief lasted along time. The mention of 
his name brought on a flood of tears, and 
a child’s chance allusion to Westminster 
Abbey produced a fit of hysterics ; but the 
honest and sensible Princess Amelia, who 
knew the actual state of affairs, had no 
patience with such displays, and on one 
occasion checked the accustomed outbreak 
by this cruel, if wholesome, admonition: 

“ My good lady, if you would but know 
what a joke he always used to make of 
you, you would soon have done crying for 
him.” 
The failure of the happiness which Lady 
Mary had successively sought in an alli- 
ance with a future earl, a future duke, and 
an actual prince of the blood had left her 
sorely wounded. 

“] was not born to be happy ; the same 
ill-fortune which attended me in early life 
pursues me still,” she writes in her journal 
at this time; but she was not altogether 
discouraged yet, for when Lord Bessbor- 
ough, in showing her over his magnificent 
house, had expressed the hope that she 
would consent to become its mistress, she, 
while professing the greatest respect and 
regard for his lordship, came to the con- 
clusion that she ‘‘might do better,” even 
if she had not been “still too much at- 
tached to the memory of the PERSON who 
is gone, to think of any other engage- 
ment.” 

The same year that carried off the PER- 
SON deprived Lady Mary of her mother, 
for whom she entertained but little affec- 
tion, and whom she had ever treated with 
scant respect. Those blunt manners, and 
that utter want of due reverence for ex- 
alted rank which, to the last, continued to 
characterize her Grace, were not to be 
excused or forgiven. What is to be done 
with a woman who does not know how to 
efface herself in presence of royalty? 
Imagine the agony of mind which poor 
Lady Mary must have suffered during a 
scene which she describes in a long and 
pathetic letter to her sister, on the occa- 
sion of the Princess Amelia and the 
Duchess of Brunswick honoring her 
mother with a visit, and when the latter 
“quite forgot that they were princesses, 
or that there were any forms due to them. 
+» + She went before them into every 
room.,.. ‘Pray Maram, observe my 
pretty deer, my turkeys, and my sheep. 
Did you ever see anything like them? 
. +. but Maram, I must show you my 
bed-chamber’ (and in she walked before 
them); ‘here is Pug’s bed; and this is 
my little dressing-room ; pray look at that 
chair; pray set down in it.’” 
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Had her Grace of Argyll danced a reel 
in church her daughter could not have 
been more scandalized: “Happy was I 
when they got into the coach,” she says, 
and when she was able to apologize for 
her mother’s misconduct, on the ground 
of her advanced age and the retired life 
she had led for so many years. 

The two princesses were probably far 
more disposed to laugh at Lady Mary’s 
agitation and “hurryd spirits” than to 
resent the freedom of their hostess, the 
simple, good-natured “Duchess Jenny,” 
of whose bad manners we shall hear no 
more; for a few weeks later the journal 
records how, on receiving the tidings of 
her mother’s death, “I lay in bed twelve 
hours in the hopes of composing my 
spirits, and though I sought distraction in 
reading I found that I could not amuse 
myself.” 

Then follow platitudes on life and death, 
full details as tothe faneral which should 
be conducted on a scale befitting the rank 
of the deceased, and the touching remark 
that it was “a very melancholy office to 
be obliged to open the draws of any per- 
son whois just dead.” For nearly a whole 
fortnight the journal contains no record of 
“Lu parties,” or even of the domestic 
cribbage. 

Years passed, and Lady Mary Coke still 
failed to “do better.” No suitor worthy 
of her notice was found daring enough to 
descend into the abbey crypt, and to resus- 
citate the heart buried in the PERSON’S 
tomb. To make matters worse, other 
women, boasting not one tithe of her pre- 
tensions, succeeded in advancing them- 
selves. There was evidently something 
wrong in the social system. Of the fate 
that awaited her in a future state, she had 
no fears or misgivings ; but how came it 
that in this life merits, like hers, did not 
meet with their reward? 

In 1769 the following entry in the jour- 
nal gives expression to these melancholy 
reflections : — 


I make no doubt of Miss Chudleigh being 
Duchess of Kingston; infamy seeming to 
prosper, while virtue appears under a cloud, 
neglected and oppressed. Whois considered 
by the world for being virtuous, or for acting 
a nobly disinterested part? Does such con- 
duct gain anything but the satisfaction of 
one’s own conscience? I have experienced 
neglect of all kinds, from my most intimate 
acquaintances, and even from those who call 
themSelves my friends; yet I have only been 
unfortunate, which I find, of all others, the 
most inexcusable fault. 


The Miss Chudleigh who forms the text 
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of this homily had in her time played 
many parts on the social stage, and had 
had her exits and her entrances, “the end 
being perfect ruin,” or nearly so. 

In 1743, while a maid of honor to the 
Princess of Wales, she had contracted a 
clandestine marriage with Mr. Augustus 
Hervey, a young sea lieutenant, and 
brother of the Earl of Bristol, who, after 
a few days of wedded bliss, sailed away to 
Port Mohun in his country’s service, while 
the bride resumed her virginal duties at 
the court of St. James’s. 

The secret was well kept for many 
years, and when, finally, the husband took 
steps to establish the marriage, not with 
a view to domestic happiness, but to di- 
vorce, for which his wife had fully quali- 
fied herself, she succeeded in obtaining a 
judgment in the Spiritual Court legally 
establishing her contention that no such 
contract had been entered into between 
them. 

Considering herself thus free she, in 
1769, publicly married one of her many 
lovers, the old Duke of Kingston, who, 
dying six years later, left her the greater 
part of his large disposable possessions. 
In order to recover these his Grace’s heirs 
determined to have the duke’s marriage 
annulled on the ground ofits having been 
bigamous; and the Duchess of Kingston 
was accordingly arraigned before the 
House of Peers on the charge of having 
“by force of arms feloniously married 
Evelyn Pierpoint, her husband, Augustus 
John Hervey, being then alive.” 

Acting in the double capacity of a court 
of appeal and a criminal court, my lords 
quashed the decision of the spiritual 
judges upon which the prisoner rested her 
defence, and, rising one by one, with hand 
laid on heart, each noble lord declared her 
to be “ Guilty, upon my honor.” 

Bigamy was in those days a capital 
offence, and the handsome and witty twice- 
wedded maid of honor, who had by this 
time attained the mature age of fifty, 
would doubtless have been sentenced to 
branding and transportation to the colonies 
but for the happy accident of Mr. Hervey 


having, shortly before the trial, succeeded. 


to his brother’s earldom. The convict 
being able to plead privilege of peerage, 
as Countess of Bristol, thus escaped the 
penalty of her crime. 

It may be conceived how such an inci- 
dent must have agitated fashionable soci- 
ety, and what a theme it afforded for the 
gossips. 

“Why all this fuss?” asks Horace 
Walpole, “and what are we coming to if 
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maids of honor cannot marry two husbands 
in quiet ?”*— while the bigamist herself 
is made to explain that : — 


A maid like me, Heaven meant at least for 
two, 
I married him, and now—I marry you! 


Lady Mary’s journal, begun in 1766, the 
two bulky volumes of which, now printed 
as a first instalment, barely embrace three 
years, was composed in the form of weekly 
or bi-weekly news-letters addressed to her 
sisters, and continued almost without in- 
terruption for twenty-five years. Those 
who have turned over the leaves of an old 
book of fashions and asked themselves in 
amused wonder how their grandmothers 
could have made themselves look so ridic- 
ulous, will understand the effect produced 
by a cursory glance at these volumes, 
but which, studied more closely, become 
wearisome beyond description. Never, 
perhaps, was there told in pretentious 
print the story of a more vapid or frivo- 
lous life. From first to last there is no 
vestige of a high purpose, a serious pur- 
suit, an ennobling thought; an intellectual 
or artistic taste. With the few exceptions 
hereafter referred to, the journal is only a 
fine lady’s record of a dull, unvarying 
round of assemblies and card parties, of 
petty gossip and stale scandals, inter- 
spersed with much twaddling sentiment, 
religious cant, and disagreeable details of 
dinners and suppers eaten, with their ef- 
fect upon the digestive organs of the 
writer. 

Originality or depth of feeling is not to 
be expected in so artificial a nature, but 
there is something exceptional in such an 
entire absence of any sense of duty, of 
sympathy or consideration for others, as 
the journal betrays. 

One entry, indeed, from its novelty of 
tone arrests attention : — 


Thank you for inquiring after Alphen; she 
is perfectly well now, but has eat no meat 
since her illness. She has broth and bread 
twice a day, which agrees with her surpris- 
ingly. 

So after all this grande dame could de- 
scend to minister by the bedside of some 
humble friend or faithful dependent; but 
we read on and are disillusioned ; Alphen 
was a dog. 

Lady Mary is much dissatisfied with 
the bad company that she meets at the 
court of St. James’s, which want of ex- 
clusiveness she attributes to a recent reg- 
ulation under which the right of entrée 


* Letter to Rev. William Mason. 7th Aug., 1775. 
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was extended to the wives of privy coun- 
cillors. Indeed there remained only two 
ceremonials worthy of being graced by 
her presence, and these, a coronation and 
the trial of a peer, were in the nature of 
things of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Although, then, court news is regularly 
recorded in the journal, and mention is 
made among other important events of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Fourth, having been “put in breeches” 
on a given day, it is mainly made up of 
tedious accounts of the routine of fash- 
ionable society, in which eating plays a 
very important part. 

Here are a few extracts illustrative of 
the Lady Mary’s culinary experiences as 
she records them for the information of 
her sisters :— 


It was two o’clock before I returned to the 
inn, where I found my dinner ready. It was 
not good by any means. Tough chickens, 
mutton not half rosted, pees villenously old, 
and the jam current tart made in a glass, you 
know. I eat, however, heartily, and returned 
a little after seven where I am now waiting 
for my supper. 

Eat my rosted apples; read a little in the 
bible ; went to bed. Rose at my usual hour. 
After breakfast worked in my garden an hour 
+ . - was an hour and a half in dressing. At 
five went to Mackenzie’s. Eat more than 
usual of an excellent haunch of venison. . . 
undressed, eat my supper and prepared for 
bed. 

I was very indiscreet and eat so many little 
eels that my stomach was disordered last 
night. 

We had two very large carp for supper, but 
very muddy. 


At a ball at Lord Hertford’s, where 
dancing began at half past seven, “ every- 
thing at supper was cold excepting pees, 


beans, soops and fish,” notwithstanding | +; 


which her ladyship boasts of having had a 
“very good stomach.” 

Card-playing ranks only next to eating, 
the games being Lu, quadrille, cribbage, 
tresdille, faron, quinze, and occasionally 
“a ruber of whisk.” The stakes appear 
to have been high, since Lady Mary’s 
winnings or losings at one sitting occa- 
sionally exceed fifty guineas : — 


Lady Harrington’s party broke up sooner 
than usual, and she came to our table. I lost 
five guineas, came home about half after 
ig read a little in the bible, and went to 

ed. 


Played at Lu; won eleven guineas, and did 
not come home till near twelve o’clock. Read 
three chapters in Revelations. 


His Royal. Highness was just sitting down 
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to Lu when Icamein. We played till after 
eleven, and I won forty-six guineas. 

Iwas glad to set down to Lu. I won six- 
and-a-half guineas; came home, read three 
chapters in the bible, and to bed. 

To Lady Harrington’s, and was set down 
to Lu with the Duchess of Hamilton. Lost 
ten guineas, and did not get home till half 
after eleven. Read in the bible, and went to 
bed. 


It will be noticed that Bible-reading 
generally followed upon the game of 
*Lu;” though these studies were some- 
times varied by a course of “ Grammont’s 
Memoirs,” or other equally profane litera- 
ture. 

Visiting was a very serious affair, but, 
as this duty was generally performed in 
the evening and frequently wound up with 
cards, it had its consolations :— 


Made forty-two visits. 

Set off half-an-hour after six to return visits ; 
made thirty-six and ended at Lady Holder- 
ness. Played at Lu, and won sixteen guineas. 

Made thirty-two visits, and ended at Lord 
Hertford, where I played at Lu till eleven, 
and won eleven guineas. 


The old Duchess of Argyll considered 
the “Assembly in King Street,” as the 
future “ Almack’s ” was then called, an 
improper resort for young people; but 
Lady Mary had no fault to find with it ex- 
cept on the score of its dulness ; whereas 
she declared Ranelagh to be always bril- 
liant. 

The following description of an enter- 
tainment there is characteristic, though 
the language is rather such as a smart 
Abigail might employ than that of a great 
court lady. 


I think I never saw so much great company 

. there was ten Duchesses, Countesses in 
plenty, and I believe I may say, hundreds of 
the nobility; but not one Royal Person. 


Here is a conversation between two 
grandes dames which is thought worthy 
of being recorded in the journal : — 


The Duchess of Bedford, who, you know, 
gives herself airs, said at Gunneysbury, ‘‘ did 
ever anybody see such creatures as the Princes 
of Sax Goth?’’ I asked her Grace if she 
knew them? ‘‘ No, it was the first time she 
had seen them.’’ I then told her that I had 
that honor, and that I could assure her that 
the eldest Prince was not only very sensible, 
but had the manners of a man of distinction. 
This seemed to offend her, for she turned to 
me and said: ‘‘I am very glad to hear it! I 
wish your Ladyship may be hereditary Princess 
of Sax Goth.’’ I smiled, and thanked her 
Grace for the great honor she did me, but 
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assured her that I made no wishes on that | 
subject. | 


The picture of the great world of fash- 
ion, as presented in the journal, is not an 
agreeable one. We hear much in the 
present day of the decadence of manners, 
and of the striking superiority in that 
respect of the great ladies and the fine 
gentlemen of four or five generations 
back. There can be no doubt that they 
were more ceremonious, but there are no 
traces in Lady Mary Coke’s social records 
of that refined tone and high breeding 
which we are apt to ascribe to our ances- 
tors. On the contrary, their stilted lan- 
guage, their bows and courtesies, seem to 
have been only the veneer employed to 
cover a mass of much coarseness and no 
little vice. It is never very safe to com- 
pare the morals of one age with that of 
another ; but modern society, if not “ bet- 
ter,” may certainly claim to be more 
“decent” than that of a century ago. 
Would such a scene as Lady Mary here 
records be possible in the present day? 


I forgot to tell you a story of Sir William 
Stanhope. He sent to some entertainment, 
where the king of Denmark* was invited, a 
particular kind of wine . . . which his Maj- 
esty liked of all things; and expressed a desire 
to have some of it if it could be got, which 
was immediately communicated to Sir Wil- 
liam. But the wine was not to be had in this 
country and Sir William had no more; upon 
which he sent a message to his Majesty, ex- 
pressing his concern that he had none left, 
nor anything else that he knew of worthy of 
his acceptance, unless Lady Stanhope, whom 
he freely offered to his Majesty.t 


Although the journal betrays not the 
jeast interest in learning or science of any 
description, there is throughout Lady 
Mary’s records an assumption of high in- 
tellectual cultivation ; indeed there is noth- 
ing except her virtue, upon which she 
appears to have more prided herself than 
her literary acquirements, though the few 
books she refers to are of the most trivial 
character. Once indeed she does men- 
tion having passed several hours in a 
library; but the object of her studies 
proves to have been nothing more ab- 


* Christian the Eighth, who had then recently been 
married to the youngest sister of George the Third, 
and had come to England on a visit. 

+t It was of this pair of whom, shortly after their 
marriage in 1763, Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann: 
** We sent you Sir William Stanhope and my lady, a 
fond couple; you have returned them to us very differ- 
ent. When they came to Blackheath he got out of 
the chaise to go to his brother Lord Chesterfield’s: 
made her a low bow, and said: ‘ Madam, I hope I 
shall never see your face again.’ She replied, ‘Sir, I 





will take all the care J can that you never shall.’’ 
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struse than the question as to whether 
or not Prince George of Denmark had 
kept a master of the horse. 

It is amusing to note the surprise with 
which she records an instance of her fail- 
ure to influence a powerful mind: * You 
know that Mr. Hume is a great infidel. I 
have had some conversation with him, but’ 
have no hope of converting him from his 
erroneous way of thinking.” One would 
like to have seen the historian’s face while 
being examined in his catechism by the 
court lady. 

As gold miners will incur the cost and 
labor of crushing tons of quartz for the 
sake of abstracting a few ounces of the 
pure ore, so Lady Louisa Stuart took the 
trouble to dig through the superincumbent 
mass of rubbish of which the journal 
mainly consists, in order to discover and 
bring to the surface the few atoms, scat- 
tered here and there, which serve to illus- 
trate contemporary history or manners, 
and which the memoir presents in a con- 
cise and attractive form. 

Among these scant materials, not the 
least interesting are the records of Lady 
Mary’s visits to the principal Continental 
courts, in the course of which her over- 
weening vanity and all-absorbing egotism 
are thrown into such broad relief as to 
afford an amusing running commentary 
upon her experiences of foreign society. 

When, for instance, in Berlin the great 
Frederick declined to grant her the private 
audience demanded, she consoled herself 
with the reflection that this refusal was 
due to reasons of State, because of her 
own importance as a political personage. 
At Vienna, however, she was _ received 
with marked distinction, and on her de- 
parture the empress presented her with 
her portrait set in diamonds. 

For the two following years, accordingly, 
Lady Mary indulges in enthusiastic rec- 
ollections of her Most Gracious Majesty; 
but on her return to Vienna in 1775, her 
love of meddling and self-assertion in- 
duced her to make herself a conspicuous 
partisan in a court cabal, a proceeding 
which Maria Theresa so severely resented 
that the visitor left the court in a state of 
dudgeon and anger, allayed only by a 
proud satisfaction in being able to count 
the great Empress of Austria and Queen 
of Hungary among her personal enemies. 

Taking Paris on her homeward way she 
was imprudent enough to proclaim her 
own version of this incident, and in doing 
so to speak of her Imperial Majesty in 
terms of vituperation and contempt. The 
young queen of France, at best little dis- 
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posed to lavish much favor upon one whom 
Lady Louisa describes at that time as “a 
tall elderly English noblewoman, full 
fraught with all the forms, etiquettes, 
decorums, and nice observances of her 
country and order; wearing a large flat 
hoop, long ruffles and sweeping train; 
holding herself very upright and speaking 
very bad French,” no sooner learnt that 
this new arrival at her brilliant court had 
indulged in language disrespectful to her 
mother, than she repelled her advances 
with such insulting coldness that Lady 
Mary claimed the protection and interven- 
tion of Horace Walpole, who had once 
been among her most devoted admirers, 
who had portrayed her virtues in his most 
eloquent prose, and celebrated her charms 
in glowing verse. Even in those salad 
days, however, he was able to detect 
specks upon the sun of his worship, for in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann he remarks 
of her that “though a great lady she has 
a rage for great personages, and for being 
one of them herself 3 and with these pre- 
tensions and profound gravity, has made 
herself ridiculous at home, and delighted 
to promener sa folie par toute lT Europe.” 


Her virtue is unimpeachable, her friendship 
violent, her anger deaf to remonstrance. She 
has cried for forty people and quarrelled with 
four hundred . . . she might be happy and 
respected, but will always be miserable from 
the folly of her views, and her passion for the 
extraordinary. 

Again to Lady Ossory : — 

Lady Mary Coke has had.a hundred dis- 
tresses abroad, that do not weigh a silver 
penny altogether. She is like Don Quixote, 
who went in search of adventures, and when 
he found none imagined them. 


When she now appealed to him to be- 
come her champion in a crusade against 
the French court, and he, after having 
heard ail she had to say, found her so 
completely in the wrong as not to feel 
justified in espousing her cause, she de- 
nounced him as a traitor unworthy of her 
further regard. 


Lady Mary Coke [he now writes to his old 
friend in Florence in a tone little indicative of 
a broken heart] has repaid some services I 
rendered her at Paris and elsewhere, with sin- 
gular rudeness to me since my return, but she 
is mad. 


With increasing years Lady Mary’s 
faults of temper and disposition hardened 
and strengthened, till her aggressive self- 
assertion became so intolerable as to 
alienate even her most indulgent friends 
and acquaintances. 
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One so greatly born [writes the old Princess 
Amelia in doubtful grammar of Lady Mary, 
whom she had known in her early girlhood} 
must allwais be well come at my Table, and 
is constantly expected on Tuesdays, provide 
she will be a littie less contradicting, and hide 
her great abilitys from those she thinks are 
inferior to hers. 


Extravagant, however, as was her adu- 
lation of exalted rank, Lady Mary’s love 
of domineering had by this time become 
so ingrained in her nature that she could 
not control it, even in the presence of 
royalty. 

George the Second’s good - natured 
daughter had continued to bear with these 
infirmities of temper long after the pa- 
tience of most of her other intimates had 
become exhausted ; but when at last Lady 
Mary, smarting under her losses at the 
card-table, so far forgot herself as to in- 
dulge in some offensive remarks on the 
play of the Princess Amelia, which she 
declined to withdraw when asked to do 
SO, 


her Royal Highness, after one or two more 
vain endeavors to bring her down from her 
high stilts, rose to Aer full height likewise, 
and assuming all the king’s daughter: ‘* Well, 
madam, your ladyship knows your own pleas- 
ure best; I wish you health and happiness, 
for the future, and for the present ‘ Good- 
morning.’ Here!’ to the page in waiting, 
‘Corder Lady Mary Coke’s carriage! ’’ then 
gravely bowing in token of dismissal turned 
away. From that moment they never met 
again. 

The “honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” which should accompany old 
age, were certainly not for one constituted 
as was Lady Mary Coke. 

After paying her a visit in 1808, Lady 
Louisa Stuart writes : — 


She is really a most astonishing woman to 
be eighty-two; still as violent and absurd as 
ever; all her faculties and her senses and 
nonsenses just thesame! I have long looked 
for the time when she should become, as 
Wilkes said of himself, ‘‘ an extinct volcano,’’ 
but I believe now that she will blaze on to the 
very last. 


She died three years later, and here is 
her epitaph by the hand of one who knew 
her well : *— 


Lady Mary Coke is dead at last. Lady 
Queensberry tells me that she died with a 
high-crowned beaver hat upon her head, 
though in bed; like Cleopatra crowned: 
** proud Egypt’s prouder queen.’? As Lord 


* Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe in a letter to 
Lord Gower. 
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Seafield said of the Scottish parliament at 
the Union: ‘‘ here’s an end to an auld sang,” 
. . . she was vulgar; she said ‘‘this here’’ 
and ‘‘ that there”? . . . Only think of Lord 
Orford having been in love with this harpy! 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE GREAT WATER-CRESS TRAGEDY. 


I. 


OF all unaccountable things it ought to 
be the most unaccountable that so studi- 
ous, nay, learned a young man as Guido 
Floriani, clever, ambitious, a poet and a 
doctor of laws, should have set all his 
hopes of happiness upon nobody better 
than the daughter of the enameller, 
Fabio Vanucci — a girl without a dowry, 
and unable to read even a love-letter. 
Nay, more: though he was dead in love 
with Irene when he left his and her native 
Bari to pursue his studies at Naples, and 
though he was a handsome and amiable 
young man with no distaste for pleasure, 
he came back from Naples to Bari deader 
in love with her than ever! 

Well, love has been answerable for more 
unaccountable things even than that; and 
it certainly never occurred to the young 
advocate that there was even a certain 
lack of prudence for a lawyer without 
clients to want to marry a portionless girl 
when that girl’s name was Irene Vanucci. 
And, be it said at once, there were miti- 
gating circumstances; as he, being a doctor 
of laws, would have put the matter in an- 
other case than his own. She was very 
pretty ; she was very good; she was very 
gentle ; and she worshipped him to an ex- 
tent that would have satisfied the most 
exacting demands of a vainer man. 
Finally, they were in love with one an- 
other because —in short, because they 
were, 

It had been good to see her face again, 
after the long purgatory of absence, tem- 
pered indeed by a letter now and then, 
but written, as he knew, not by the hand 
he wanted to kiss sixty times an hour, 
and not in her own simple words, but by 
the crabbed fingers and in the high-flown 
style of old Ulisse, who had probably 
composed and written identically the same 
letters for her mother; perhaps even for 
her grandmother, and for Guido’s grand- 
mother—who could tell? Not Ulisse, 
for he never told; he had written so many 
love-letters that they meant no more to 
him than his fee. The real letter had 


been the flowers, one of which Irene had 





never failed to put inside — flowers which 
had inspired a string of storned/i nearly 
long enough to reach from Naples to 
Bari ; a stornel/o for every one, with a few 
epics thrown in. 

But there is nothing perfect. That road 
from Naples to Bari had really seemed 
strewn with fiowers, as, all the way back, 
Guido’s fancy painted for him the first 
meeting after so long a parting in a hun- 
dred different ways, and each way more 
charming in turn than all the others. So 
of course it was in the one way of which 
his romance had scorned to dream. Not 
only, when he had flown up the stairs to 
the high story where he hoped to have 
Irene —for he knew the household ar- 
rangements —all to himself, did he find 
her father with her at an unaccustomed 
hour, and a stranger with her father, but 
he found something else: a certain chill 
which he could not altogether refer to his 
disappointment at the failure of his care- 
fully laid out plan for a joyful and unre- 
strained meeting. Vanucci had certainly 
changed somehow, and not—so Guido 
felt — for the better; and to the stranger 
the young man felt one of those antipathies 
at first sight which some people believe to 
be infallible warnings. 

The stranger was pale, emaciated, ca- 
daverous to the point of ghastliness; he 
looked as if he were just about to step into, 
or had just stepped out of, his grave. And 
this appearance was the more intensified 
by his contrast with Guido’s healthy 
youth, the enameller’s only too stout and 
too florid vigor, and Irene’s fresh grace 
and charm. Such was the man’s appear- 
ance, that it ought, of right, to have in- 
spired only pity, not aversion. His 
pointed shoulders seemed almost to meet 
over his narrow chest; the sockets of his 
eyes were like caverns; his thin lips were 
drawn away from his darkened teeth and 
gums ; and the complexion of his cheeks 
resembled some grey parchment on which 
a death-warrant had been plainly inscribed, 
the signature being only too legibly repre- 
sented bya hectic ring round each hollow. 
Then his hands, limp, waxen, and weak, 
with long fingers and discolored nails, 
were alone enough to tell a physician 
tales. It was not, however, bodily disease 
that, to Guido at least, seemed to forbid 
sympathy. The man looked — though the 
idea might not have occurred to one who 
was not a poet — as if he were being con- 
sumed by his own wickedness, and yet 
wickedness of so weak a sort as to make 
one wonder that it should be abie to con- 
sume anything. 
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This unwelcome intruder, when Guido 
entered the room, was just coming to from 
a fit of feeble yet exhausting coughing, 
which made the lover’s appearance all the 
more distressingly unseasonable. The 

low came into Irene’s cheeks and the 
ght into her eyes when she saw who had 
come again; but that coughing wretch 
kept the lovers farther apart than the 
whole breadth of Italy, which had been 
between them till to-day. 

“Hold up, signor,” 
roughly but cheerfully. ‘ Love, smoke, 
and a cough are hard to hide. Irene, give 
Signor Merrick a dose of wine, and me 
another; it’s empty casks that make a 
noise. What! Guido Floriani — back 
again? Take a dose yourself. And to 
whose health shall I drink? To Captain 
Floriani? or to Floriani, primo tenore of 
San Carlo? or to the great poet Floriani? 
It’ll be something great, to be sure,” he 
said, with what seemed rather an over- 
done affectation of blunt raillery than the 
real thing. 

“I have come back a doctor,” said 
Guido, with modest pride, glancing at 
Irene, and suddenly aware that her quick- 
ened color was caused not by his swift 
glance but by thé stranger’s unbridled 
stare. 

But at the word “doctor” the latter 
turned to Guido, 

“A doctor! Ah! And a young doc- 
tor! Then maybe you have heard some- 
thing new,” he said, in the ghost of a 
voice which nobody could interpret with- 
out the fear of breaking it to pieces alto- 
gether. “I aman Englishman; my name 
is Merrick — Albert Merrick. I am a 
rich man. I have seven thousand pounds, 
a hundred and seventy thousand francs, 
a year. I’m rich, talented, amiable, not 
ill-looking, and yet I’m a miserable man. 
And why? All because of an obstinate 
cold. Yes, you may well look at me. 
Though I say it that shouldn’t, I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was a case like mine. 
I’ve baffled your whole faculty for years. 
I’ve consulted every doctor, famous or not 
famous, in London, Paris, Vienna, New 
York —everywhere. And they’re hum- 
bugs, one and all. Consumption, indeed! 
I’ve tried Algiers, Madeira, South Afriea, 
Davos — places that cure corsumption. 
So mine can’t be consumption, or else it 
would have been cured long and long ago. 
I’ve been advised to try the air of the 
Adriatic, and upon my soul I believe I am 
better,” he gasped, with a sort of leer at 
Irene. ‘ Better —but you see I want to 
get we//, It’s really important that I 


said Vanucci, 


” 
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should get well. You look too young to 
be rich, so you don’t know what it means 
to have a lot of poor relations, a lot of 
wretches, waiting for your shoes. It’s 
important I should live to disappoint ’em, 
every one. I want to marry and have a 
family of my own. I don’t want to feel, 
when I’m coming here to look at Signor 
Vanucci’s mosaics, that every step would 
be the death of me. Look here! I tell 
you what I tell every doctor I see: I'll 
give twenty-five thousand francs to the 
man who will rid me of this—cold. I 
expect there isn’t a doctor in Europe, Af- 
rica, Australia, or America who isn’t after 
that money. They say it’s consumption, 
and that’s where they go wrong. I'll tell 
you my symptoms. In the first place —” 

“Signor,” said Guido, with increased 
disgust, and taking advantage of the oth- 
er’s sudden exhaustion, “I fearthere is a 
misunderstanding. 1am not a doctor of 
medicine. I am an advocate —a doctor 
of laws.” 

“ Oh — that all!” said the Englishman, 
as if Guido were no longer worth notice, 
and settling down into another stare at 
Irene. 

Vanucci began to fidget a little; for all 
his geniality, he was evidently anxious 
and ill at ease. “An advocate, eh! ah — 
lawyers’ houses are built of fools’ skulls. 
Faith, you’ll find building materials for a 
whole street of such houses in Bari. By 
the way, Signor Merrick, will you grant 
me ten thousand pardons —or even one 
will do—if I leave you? I’ve got to see 
somebody about something, and si 

“T shall be delighted; that is to say, 
don’t mind me,” said Signor Merrick. 
“Though I haven’t got to work for my 
living, 1 can make every allowance for you 
poor fellows that have to—TI can indeed. 
The signorina will do to show me those 
mosaics just as well.” 

“Then come along, doctor,” said Va- 
nucci. “Come along. You’re going my 
way, and—yes, yes; Irene knows all 
about everything. You’ve come just in 
the nick of time, Doctor Floriani, to ad- 
vise me about a point of law. We can 
talk it over as we go. And cheer up, 
signor! ’Tis of the sickness a man fears 
that he dies.” 

There was no help forit. Guido rather 
plumed himself upon being a man of re- 
source; and indeed it is wonderful how 
full of resource we all are, except just at 
the moment when it is wanted. Unluckily 
nothing occurred to him just then beyond 
taking the stranger by the coat-collar and 
dropping him from the open window into 
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the street; and before he had time to get | she was a little girl. I know; I used to 


beyond his first thought, he was himself 
in the street, his arm affectionately but 
tightly imprisoned by Vanucci’s. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” he 
asked hotly. “Who is that scaramouch 
up there?” 

“Gently! Business first and pleasure 
afterwards, young man. My business is 
breakfast, and you shall be my guest. 
‘Scaramouch,’ indeed! Why, didn’t you 
hear him say that he has a hundred and 
seventy thousand lire a year? And it’s 
true. My skull isn’t a brick for lawyers’ 
houses. I’ve inquired! One of the clerks 
at Dionisi’s tells me they’re in a panic at 
the length of his credit; why, he drew for 
twenty thousand lire, hard cash, in asingle 
hour. But here’s our place. Waiter, a 
ragout, and the best bottle you have. The 
very best, mind; my friend is from Na- 
ples, where they know. And one can’t 
have less than a ragout when one thinks 
of a hundred and seventy thousand lire — 
a hundred and seventy thousand lire a 
year! ’Tis true they’re another man’s, as 
yet; but what will be, will be—and who 
knows?” 

The close, ill-favored air of the inner 
room of the ¢rattoria was not in itself 
provocative of appetite; but even had 
Guido brought any hunger with him, it 
would have vanished before words which 
had already conveyed a dreadful thought 
into his mind. Why should Signor Va- 
nucci be taking so intense an interest in 
another man’s money? Why had that 
other man —if such a creature could be 
called a man — been so ostentatiously left 
alone with Irene? It was surely not to 
examine mosaics that so feeble a wretch 
had climbed so many stairs, and not, as 
was pretty evident, for the first time. 

Evidently, if he wished to make sure of 
things, he had no time to lose. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I donot yet possess a 
hundred and seventy thousand lirea year, 
which, indeed, is a great deal too much for 
anybody. But I have an honorable pro- 
fession, which may lead a man anywhere. 
I have a fair measure of talent; I have 
not the worst of characters ; I have youth, 
strength, ambition ; and I love Irene more 
deeply and faithfully than ever was woman 
loved before. I want nothing with her but 
herself, and that she, God bless her, is 
willing to give me; and so——” 

“Eh? what?” asked Vanucci, holding 
a huge lump of ragout suspended in mid- 
air, with surprise. “ You’re after Irene, 
too? Ah! I remember now. Yes, of 
course, you used to write her sonnets when 





feel just like that, often and often, when I 
was your age. But it doesn’t last, more’s 
the pity. How many pretty girls have you 
said the same things to in Naples, eh? 
No need to blush; if you do that, you’ll 
never make a lawyer. I’m glad you’ve a 
kindness for my girl; you'll help us with 
a better will. You see, things stand thus- 
wise. Business is bad, very bad. I don’t 
know how it is; but though I take more 
time over my work than any other artist 
in the trade, and never set to work without 
longer thought than anybody else would 
want to turn out a bushel of rubbish, the 
perverted taste of the day is such that 
here sit I, Fabio Vanucci, starving on 
turnip-tops and vinegar, while even a dolt 
like Ruggieri, who'll think nothing of 
scrambling through in a week what would 
take me a year to put my mind upon, is 
feasting on ortolans and champagne. As 
if genius, which has to wait for inspira- 
tion, could be expected to come ata ‘pst!’ 
like Beppo there — no, Beppo; it wasn’t 
you I called, it was inspiration; but, as 
you’ve come instead, you may bring an- 
other flask ; and better than your last, this 
time. So, thus it stands. Howcan things 
be settled so that, if a man marries and 
dies, his widow may be his heir?” 

“No!” exclaimed Guido, starting from 
his chair. “It is impossible —it is hor- 
rible! Irene — the wife of 

“ Ah! you’re sharp, you lawyers. Yes; 
I trust that by the time this bottle is 
through, things will be ripe for my bless- 
in 

cf Why, the man is at death’s door ——’ 

“ And so things must be done quickly. 
One may wait for an inspiration, but not 
for a son-in-law with a hundred and sev- 
enty thousand lire per annum. Congratu- 
late me, my dear Guido. In a very, very 
short time, with your legal help, Irene 
Merrick, born Vanucci, will be the richest 
widow in Italy — still beautiful, still young. 
Why! she will become countess, duchess, 
princess — even — who knows ?” 








7 


Il. 

“ Per Bacco! if it isn’t Guido Flori- 
ani!” 

Guido started at a smart slap upon the 
shoulder, as if he were suddenly roused 
from a nightmare. And, indeed, it was 
really little less. For he had been sitting 
in a daze, blind to the bustling departure 
of Vanucci, and to all save the ghastly 
vision of his Irene standing before the 
altar with such a bridegroom. Fool that 
he had been, to think that a woman could 
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be won by faith and constancy, — that the 
love of a life could outweigh a solid lump 
of lire every year! 

However, the rough salutation brought 
him back to the life that had to be lived 
with or without Irene; and he found him- 
self alone in the ¢vattoria but for one man 
apparently a few years his senior, with 
whose face, though he could not recall it, 
he did not feel wholly unfamiliar. It was 
not, however, a face that was easily for- 
gotten—not handsome, by any means, 
but, while grave and thoughtful, amazingly 
keen, with brilliant black eyes which 
seemed to be everywhere at once, in an 
anything but comfortable manner for any 
dusty corner or for anybody who had any- 
thing to hide. And there was this pecul- 
iarity about the whole face, that these 
same eyes, though so full of light and 
movement, had not the sign of a smile in 
them, even though the lips and the voice 
expressed easy good nature; their touch 
of wildness, in conjunction with otherwise 
homely and commonplace features, gave 
them the odd effect of belonging to some 
other man. 

“What?” he went on, witha light laugh 
at Guido’s evident want of recognition. 
“Don’t you renrember Saverio Cald? ” 

“ Capperi /” exclaimed Guido. “ Why, 
to think that you should remember me 
after all these years! But I thought 
you’d left Bari for good ——” 

“For everybody’s good, I hope. And 
how have things been going on without 
me? Not very well, I should say, if you 
are a specimen. You look as if there’d 
been a dozen indigestions in that ragout.” 

“T have not been in Bari three hours, 
after being away three years,” said Guido 
bitterly—in anything but the tone in 
which one greets an old friend. 

“Tf that isn’t a coincidence!” why, 
I’ve been away six years and back six 
hours! And what have you been doing 
all this while? Yes, I’ve been faithful to 
my first love, who'll be my last — science ! 
Here’s her health, in what’s left in your 
bottle. I fell in love with her, if you re- 
member, that day when, not as high as 
this table, we saw that Dulcamara fellow 
at the fair. Do you remember how I used 
to operate upon every creature that came 
in my way, even down to an amputation 
of the hind leg of my grandfather’s favor- 
ite armchair? Well, I’ve gone through 
the whole thing since then; I’ve walked 
the hospitals in Paris, and am now full- 
blown into doctor of medicine. No; I 
don’t think of practising in Bari. A physi- 
cian with a French degree mustn’t waste 
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himself on the Adriatic. Perhaps Naples, 
perhaps Florence, perhaps Rome. I’m 
ambitious —I must have a large field. I 
have ideas; I must try them on all sorts 
and kinds of men. I may even go back to 
Paris — not much chance, perhaps, where 
good physicians are as common as black- 
berries; but think of the cases one sees 
and studies —the number, the variety! 
If I had but ten thousand francs I’d go 
back to Paris, and never leave the dissect- 
ing-room, That’s the beauty of science, 
my dear Floriani. When you fairly know 
her, you’ll marry her without a dowry; 
and you'll never tire of her, because the 
more you know of her, the more there’s 
left to know.” 

Thus he rattled on, without giving 
Guido a chance of speaking, in a light, 
quick voice and easy manner; while, and 
especially when he paused at last, his eyes 
took a glow, as if it was the monchalance 
that was skin-deep, and possibly affected, 
while the enthusiasm, even though ex- 
pressed half in mockery, was real. 

“Then there is another coincidence,” 
said Guido, forcing himself to make some 
sort of response to his old comrade. 
“We are doctor and doctor—you of 
medicine, and I of law.” 

“Excellent! And have you yet had 
your first client?” 

“No.” 

“Nor I my first patient! Now this is 
getting really interesting. We were evi- 
dently made for one another. Let’s make 
a bargain. We’ll climb on one another’s 
shoulders. I'll physic you for your first 
illness, and you shall defend me in my 
first action-at-law. And we will dose and 
defend each other so well, that there will 
be no lawyer in the Two Sicilies but Dr. 
Floriana, and no physician but Dr. Cald. 
I’vea great mind to begin your treatment 
for indigestion, or love, or whatever’s the 
matter with you, from this very hour.” 

“ Have you ever studied consumption ?” 
asked Guido, rather grimly, for he was in 
no humor for dadinage, and all the less for 
feeling as if those uncomfortable eyes of 
Dr. Cald were reading him through and 
through. 

“ Studied consumption — phthisis! I? 
—have I not indeed!” exclaimed the 
young physician, his whole face lighting 
up with excitement. ‘“ Why, phthisis is 
my passion; it is a mystery —the most 
fascinating of mysteries. It is the pur- 
pose of my life to discover its cause, its 
course, its cure. Why do you ask - 

- “ Because, if you want a patient, I’ve 
got a better than myself for you, —a pa 
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tient who is offering twenty-five thousand 
lire to anybody who will save him from 
death’s door 4g 

“ A case of phthisis? And twenty-five 
thousand lire? I’m your man. If he is 
curable, consider him cured. Where can 
I see your friend? when?” 

“He is not my friend,” said Guido, “I 
want him cured for a better reason than 
his being my friend.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Because he is my enemy. Because 
I want him to be well and strong enough 
for me to cross swords with him — that is 
why. Because I don’t want the disgrace 
of having for a rival a lot of bones held 
together by a scrap of skin. Because — 
in short — because 8 

“ Ah,” said Saverio, “I knew as soon 
as I set my eyes on you that you were in 
some sort of a fever; and that it must be 
either dyspepsia or love, I was as certain 
as that there’s no dish worth a fit of the 
first and no woman worth a touch of the 
second. I'll pull you round — never fear. 
But that other case! Embrace me, my 
dear Guido! This is more than coinci- 
dence; it shall not be my fault if your 
enemy does not live to put you past even 
my mending. Twenty-five thousand lire! 
Why, with good luck I shall be able to 
work at phthisis for another ten years to 
come.” 








III. 


THERE was no doubt a good deal of 
flightiness about Doctor Cald. But any- 
body who judged him by his mere manner 
would find himself considerably mistaken. 
The Parisian professors would have told 
you that they knew of no keener and 
cooler brain than the young Italian physi- 
cian’s ; of no rising man from whom they 
expected greater things. It is true that 
his fellow-students had, from the first, 
styled him “ The Madman,” and had col- 
lected, or invented, any number of anec- 
dotes to justify the title; and it is also 
true that one exceedingly shrewd old phy- 
sician had once said: “Cald? the best 
brain in France ; but I’d sooner trust my- 
self alone with a tiger than with Cald. A 
man without a heart is madder than a man 
without a brain. Look at hiseyes.” But 
he never said anything more; and it was 
not such an easy thing to look steadily at 
Dr. Cald’s eyes. And long before he was 
out of his studentship his nickname had 
become a title of honor, and then forgotten. 

Of course such a man was destined to 
be a specialist by nature; and gradually 
he directed his studies more and more 
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| upon the breathing-apparatus of man and 
other animals, until they exercised upon 
him the born specialist’s fascination. He 
had not really exaggerated one whit when 
he described to Guido his idea of the 
earthly paradise as living in a great hos- 
pital for consumption, where he might 
carry on endless researches into phthisis 
in all its forms, with stethoscope, micro- 
scope, and dissecting-knife, and with oc- 
casional experiments of that darker kind 
which modern science, like ancient magic, 
prefers to conceal from the light of day. 
And as he proceeded in his investigation 
of dead and living nature, more and more 
convinced he grew that so-called consump- 
tion is due to a single cause, whether germ 
or not, and that to discover the cause would 
be to discover the cure. And with this 
belief grew the ambition to be the man by 
whom the mutually dependent cause and 
cure were to be found. 

Nevertheless, into practice he had not 
even yet begun to fall. He had, in one 
way and another, some thousands of pa- 
tients, and yet had never received a fee. 
No doubt he did not go the right way to 
attract patients to come to him; but the 
same old professor who had made that 
solitary criticism on his sanity was fond of 
saying that a physician who would prosper 
must bear in mind that even the most in- 
teresting of patients is, after all, a fellow- 
creature, and never goes twice to the 
practitioner who thinks of nothing but cur- 
ing him; which also may have had some- 
thing to do with the matter. Saverio 
Calé — as a fellow-student more flippantly 
and brutally put it— gave a patient an 
idea that he would rather prefer, on the 
whole, not to cure him, so that he might 
have another opportunity of looking inside 
for the cause. In any case, things began 
to be serious; they seemed to threaten a 
phthisis or atrophy of the purse, in which 
the most microscopic investigation would 
be unable to discover a centime. 

Therefore had the doctor come on a 
visit to his native place, not for a holiday, 
which he abhorred, nor out of home-sick- 
ness, which he never felt, but simply to 
see if among the Cald family, which is 
extensive and complicated in those parts, 
there might be some fractional inheritance 
waiting to be claimed. And. therefore, 
also, he had not been sorry to fall across 
a briefless advocate almost at his first ar- 
rival, who might be glad to take a case 
cheaply. For, as mostly happens, his 
enthusiasm in one direction was balanced 
by corresponding prudence in most others. 

Seeing that “La Traviata,” the only 
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opera for which he cared, was set down 
for performance, he spent his evening at 
the theatre; and then, after the very few 
hours’ sleep which he had trained himself 
to find enough, a long swim in the sea, and 
a lounge in the sunshine, he began to think 
of a round of visits to his relations, in the 
hope of hearing something that he might 
turn to his advantage. And he was en- 
gaged in putting the last touches to such 
a toilet as might become a physician from 
Paris, and arranging degrees of long-for- 
gotten cousinship in his mind to whistled 
scraps of last night’s music, when — 

“ Dr. Cald?” said a voice that seemed 
to come from some cousin twenty times 
removed at the very least, so feeble it 
sounded, and so far away. 

“Tam Dr. Saverio Cald,” he answered, 
instinctively stiffening into an extra-pro- 
fessional air at the emaciated figure which 
could easily have entered through the 
merest chink of the door. 

“Ah! Then doubtless you have heard 
of Merrick —the famous Albert Merrick 
— who has baffled your whole precious 
faculty for years? I’m he.” 

“You wish to consult me?” 

“JT hear you're fresh from Paris. I 
haven’t been in Paris for a long while, so 
maybe they’ve found out something or 
other since my time. I never heard speak 
of you till last night, so I suppose you 
aren’t much to speak of; but you’re an- 
other doctor, and that’s enough for me. 
Look here! I tell you what I tell every 
doctor I see: I’ve got an income of a 
hundred and seventy thousand francs a 
year, and I'll give five-and-twenty thou- 
sand, money down, to the doctor who'll 
cure me of this—cold. A pretty good 
fee—eh?” 

“I hope you don’t think,” said Dr. 
Cald, “that a physician can do for twenty- 
omg thousand francs what he cannot do 
or 4 

“Gammon! Don’t tell me that the 
doctors will leave a millionaire with the 
measles for a coal-heaver with a cholera. 
Do you think I’d go to them if they were 
a pack of fools? For twenty-five thou- 
sand francs I feel safe that the best of 
them tries his very best. I’ve figured it 
all out, and based my reckoning on a care- 
ful estimate of the highest professional 
income. I’ve reckoned that less mightn’t 
be enough, but that more would be wasted. 
That’s business; and a man that gives 
less or more than he need for what he 
wants is a fool.” 

“Pig!” the doctor would have ex- 
claimed, had he spoken his thought aloud. 
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It was true he wanted money badly; but 
he was far too much of a physician by 
nature to measure his interest in a case by 
its possible profits; though Merrick did 
not think so, he would really throw over a 
dozen emperors for a coal-heaver, if the 
coal-heaver’s case promised him more to 
learn. He had half a mind to at once as- 
tonish his patient and vindicate the honor 
of his profession by coldly undertaking 
the case for nothing; but the other half 
of his mind was wiser, and he did not tell 
Mr. Merrick that health is one of the only 
two things which money cannot buy. 

“You see it’s really important 7 should 
get well,” said Mr. Merrick, sinking into 
achair. “It’s not as if I was some poor 
devil who doesn’t matter whether he lives 
or dies. I’ve got seven thousand a year 
— pounds sterling! and how can a man 
get the good out of his money unless he’s 
well? It isn’t, either, as if I didn’t know 
the use of money. I tell you, doctor, it’s 
hard. There’s such a lot of good I could 
do. I could go into the best society; I 
could keep a cellar fit for a duke; I could 
have my whack and my fling; and I might 
double my capital all the while, for I’m 
one that knows how to make pleasure pay. 
Now, I put it as man to man—look at 
me, and say if it isn’t hard!” 

Dr. Cald did look at him, and sharply, 
but he did not say. 

Mr. Merrick’s huskiness had become a 
whine. “And then there’s a pack of 
wretches, poor relations, without a hun- 
dred pounds among them, and serve them 
right —it’s my duty to live to disappoint 
every man and woman Jack of ’em; and 
I’ll do it, if I die. No, I don’t mean 
that; but you know what I mean. Why, 
would you believe it?—there’s a cousin 
of mine, a poor devil of acurate, that had 
the face to write to me the other day fora 
loan of five pounds, because his wife was 
ill, and he’d got a sixth child, and a lot of 
stuff about a wolf and a door —as if there 
was any wolves in England, and as if, if 
there was, they’d look for flesh on a cu- 
rate’s bones!” 

“It was fortunate for the poor man to 
have so rich a cousin,” said Dr. Cald, for 
the sake of saying something while he 
used his eyes. 

“Wasn't it? If he hadn’t, he wouldn’t 
have had the lesson I sent him on the 
wickedness of giving to beggars — polit- 
ical economy, you know; pauperizes the 
population — and the other wickedness of 
one pauper marrying another, and keeping 
up the breed. He’s wisernow. He won’t 
try the begging-letter dodge again. My 
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father, who was just the biggest old fool 
that ever lived, made a fool of a will, so 
that if anything was to happen to me, and 
I had no children, all my money goes 
among my cousins —as if it wasn’t against 
justice that a man can’t do what he likes 
with his own, married or single, dead or 
alive! So, even if there wasn’t my own 
enjoyment to think of, all wasting away in 
the prime of life, there’s all those male 
and female paupers to disappoint and sell, 
as they deserve. Wouldn’t you like to 
see their faces when they find I’ve gota 
son and heir — eh?” 

Dr. Cald’s own face could not help 
showing some of his disgust at the spite, 
malice, and stupid yet self-conceited self- 
ishness displayed in every tone and grin 
of this wretched skeleton; but the disgust 
was thrown away. 

“‘ And I mean to see ’em, too,” said Mr. 
Merrick, smirking and chuckling as well 
as his hollow cough would allow. “I’m 
going to be married as soon as I’m well, 
and then some day I shall give a family 
party. I shall ask all my relations to a 
feed — won’t they open their eyes ! — and 
they’ll find it’s achristening. I shall have 
married secretly, you know ; the first they 
know of it will be the sight of the son and 
heir.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Dr. Cald at last, 
aloud. “Marry — you!” 

“Why do you speak as if that were any- 
thing out of the way? To be sure. Am 
I too old?” 

“No; but ——” 

“Am I ugly?” 

“Oh, signor! Ugly is very far indeed 
from being the word! But——” 

“ Disagreeable? A man who cannot be 
loved for himself alone? Why, if I were 
all that, haven’t I seven thousand a year? 
But, as you say, I’m no fool. I’m going 
to marry for love, I am—love on both 
sides. A girl that I can marry here on 
the quiet, so that my little joke won’t be 
spoiled; a foreigner, with no friends or 
relations to bother one, only a sot of a 
father, who'll be no trouble; a girl of hum- 
ble rank, who'll look up to me, and won’t 
have extravagant ways; and, last and best, 
the prettiest young creature in the world, 
who adores the very ground I stand on. 
I declare to you, doctor, she has such a 
passion for me that she’d have me without 
a penny. What do you say to that, doc- 
tor — eh?” 

Dr. Caldé had never come across a pa- 
tient who inspired him with such utter 
loathing. Mr. Merrick had been odious 
enough while boasting of his purse, and 
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of his malice and meanness, but this last 
brag was the most repulsive of all, The 
very idea of a young and pretty girl, who- 
ever she was, selling herself to this crea- 
ture, made the doctor feel positively hu- 
man with anger. 

And — now he came to think of it— 
surely this must be the rival who stood in 
his old comrade Guido’s way. He did 
not think what sort of a girl she must be 
who would throw over her lover for such 
a husband as this ; for he had never spec- 
ulated on women except as cases. In- 
deed, that a girl should take the richer 
bidder was, no doubt, only natural — more 
fools men to bid for them, when there were 
sO many much more interesting things in 
the world. But he did think it monstrous 
that Guido should be cut out by one with 
whom he could not have even the satisfac- 
tion of fighting. 

“I’m hanged if you shall be cured!” he 
thought to himself, forgetting for once the 
obligation of his profession to restore to 
the world for a few more years of wicked- 
ness even one who deserved nothing bet- 
ter than hanging. “I wouldn’t do Guido 
such an ill turn for ten times the money.” 
However, he set to work upon his exam- 
ination with stethoscope and thermome- 
ter, asking a few pointed questions the 
while, until at last — 

“Well?” asked Mr. Merrick. 
long will it be before I’m cured?” 

But Dr. Caldé remained portentously 
silent and grave. He was once more only 
the physician, wholly wrapped up in his 
case, and that case a bad one. 

“ Signor,” he said at last, “it is my duty 
to tell you that you are very, very ill. 
There is nothing puzzling in your case. 
I only wish it were not so plain. Well, I 
am speaking, no doubt, to a man of cour- 
age. We must all die, a little sooner ora 
little later; what does it matter when? 
It is true there are things one would not 
like to leave undone, so long as there is a 
chance of doing them. The discovery of 
the true theory of phthisis, for example ; 
but that, happily, is not the case with you. 
Ah, it is a great thing to die in the knowl- 
edge that it is the very best thing one can 
do both for one’s self and for one’s friends. 
Yes; it is my only duty to suggest that 
you become reconciled to your relations, 
and to settle your affairs ; and — to lose no 
time.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Merrick, trying to 
start to his feet, but immediately sinking 
back into his chair, where he crouched 
and shivered. “You mean that I am go- 
ing to—— It is montrous; it is infamy! 


“ How 
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Look here,” he whined, “I'll make it 
double the money — there ! — every penny 
of fifty thousand francs — if you'll give me 
a chance of acure. I’m not fit; I’m not 
ready ; and those cousins of mine will get 
it all.” 

Dr. Cald had never learned any tact; 
and if he had, he would no longer have 
used it, for the creature made him feel 
brutal. 

“Signor,” said he, “not your whole 
fortune would buy you one more of the 
few days still left you. I would cure you 
if I could, but you are past curing. 1 
would give you hope if I could; but there 
can be no hope, because there is no doubt. 
A simpler and plainer case was never 
seen,” 

For some time Mr. Merrick remained 
silent, while Dr. Cald mentally grumbied 
against fate for having, after so much bril- 
liant promise, sent hima case so utterly 
commonplace and so profoundly uninter- 
esting. It must have been full ten min- 
utes before the case spoke again, but to 
himself rather than to the doctor. 

“Then it must be done at once. They 
shan’t have it, that’s flat—not a penny 
more than I can prevent ’em. I'll marry 
Irene at once; and then, whatever hap- 
pens, I’ll snap my fingers at ’em all.” 

* What ! you will marry?” cried the doc- 
tor, carried out of himself with disgust and 
amazement. “You, on the edge of the 
grave?” 

“Yes, I will, You speak as if my life 
—mine— was nouse. Itisof use. It’s 
to undo my fool of a father’s fool of a 
will,” 

“ And he’ll do it, too,” thought the doc- 
tor, as the doomed man fell into silence 
again, till — 

* Doctor,” said he once more, “I was 
once told that people had been brought 
back from the grave by water-cresses. Do 

ou think there might be any chance of its 
eing true?” 

“ Certainly not, 
such rubbish?” 

“Well, it was only an old woman. 
But ——” 

* So I should suppose.” 

“But sometimes those old women do 
say uncommonly curious things. And if 
it’s the only chance left, I might try it. 
Would it do any harm?” 

“As much harm as good; neither less 
nor more. But——” All at once a bril- 
liant thought flashed into the doctor’s 
mind. “You're quite right, — it won’t do 
an atom of harm; and if some other oid 
woman tells you something else, try that, 


Who ever told you 
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too. And, by the way, there are famous 
cresses at a place called San Giove. Only 
if you think of going there, go at once; 
for there’s no time to lose, whatever you 
tr »* 

x Then you think 

“TI think it is a coincidence that you 
should have thought of water-cresses, just 
when you are within aday’s journey of the 
finest and most plentiful in all Italy. And 
as to old women—there’s no knowing, 
after all. Yes, goto San Giove, and stay 
there; order a post-chaise, and go now.” 

“And Irene?” 

“Trene?” 

“ The girl I’m going to marry 

“If you think of Irenes before water- 
cresses, I’ve nothing to say. If you like 
to commit suicide, that’s no affair of 
mine.” 

“Is it so bad as that?” 

“Just so bad. Here’s your one chance ; 
and there you sit, thinking how you can 
throw it away.” 

I'll pack 


“ No, doctor. 
up and go.” 

Dr. Cald sighed with relief as he heard 
his detestable patient coughing his way 
down-stairs. 

‘“Water-cresses! What an idea! to 
bring back to life a man who in three 
weeks will bein his grave. But Bari’s rid 
of him, and that’s a blessing. The brute, 
to be cheating me into interest in a com- 
mon, vulgar case of straightforward gal- 
loping consumption!” And so forth he 
went to visit his relatives and friends — 
and Irene was saved. 


” 





” 





I’m not a fool. 


IV. 


Now, lest anybody with an abnormal 
taste for water-cresses should, on the 
strength of Dr. Cald’s recommendation, 
make a journey to San Giove for its in- 
dulgence, it is only right to say at once 
that, though the salad in question does 
grow at San Giove, it is neither finer nor 
more abundant there than in most villages 
with a brook and a pond. In short, it was 
simply the first place that came into the 
doctor’s mind as being difficult to get at, 
much more difficult to leave, and altogether 
a capital place of banishment for a disa- 
greeable and uninteresting patient to die in 
before he could have time to marry the 
sweetheart of the doctor’s old friend and 
comrade, 

‘If only old Vanucci had known who had 
been the means of depriving him of the 
chance of becoming the father of a rich 
young widow, he would unquestionably 
have made things warm for the doctor ; 
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for they have quick tempers in those parts, 
and knives used to be quite as ready as 
tongues. He was very poor, and, thanks 
to the shiftlessness which excuses itself to 
itself as genius, was growing poorer; and 
a second chance of marrying his daughter 
without a portion was not likely to come 
to him unless by miracle. It is true there 
was always Guido Floriani. But even 
before the post-chaise had conveyed Mr. 
Merrick to San Giove, the diligence had 
started with Guido back to Naples; so 
that the doctor, if he had escaped the 
enmity of those whom he had injured, lost 
the gratitude of those whom he had bene- 
fitted. 

But Irene — was she of no consequence? 
Had she no thoughts or views of her own 
about her own life? was she nothing bet- 
ter than a mere shuttle-cock among a 
number of men who happened to be 
grouped around her as the chance centre 
of conflicting interests of theirown? To 
her father, she was something to sell; to 
Mr. Merrick, an instrument for spiting 
his dead father and his natural kindred ; 
to her lover she was a faithless woman, 
who had thrown away true love for gold ; 
to the doctor— well, to the doctor she 
was nothing as yet, seeing that she had 
nothing the matter with her but a heart- 
ache, however interesting she might here- 
after become. Was she nothing to herself, 
besides ? 

If it had been so, it would have been 
nothing wonderful. A girl in those parts 
was not supposed to acquire a soul of her 
own until she married, and even then she 
did not always find it of much use to her. 
But what people suppose is not always 
right, even ifit ever is; and Irene, on two 
points, needed no confessor to tell her 
what her feelings were, or ought to be — 
that her abhorrence for Mr. Merrick was 
only equalled by her love for Guido. And 
she had done her utmost to make her En- 
glish purchaser detest her in return. If 
coldness, and hardness, and anything 
short of impossible rudeness, could choke 
off a wooer, Mr. Merrick would have been 
absolutely strangled months ago. But he 
combined the vanity of a peacock with the 
skin of a rhinoceros. Not even a down- 
right no would serve; and as to her 
father — well, if she had said no to him, 
he would only have boxed her ears if he 
was drunk, and given her a shaking if he 
chanced to be sober. 

If only Guido would return! Well, and 
Guido had returned — at the most unfor- 
tunate of all possible moments, no doubt; 





but of course he would come at a better 
one. She never imagined for a moment 
that her father would take into his confi- 
dence Guido Floriani, of all people, or go 
bragging in a ¢vattoria about what, after 
all, had not yet been settled, and what she 
had resolved never should be. So the 
better moment came, but not Guido. 
What could it mean? She could not even 
send him the only love-letter she knew of, 
a flower, because she did not know where 
he was lodging. But if the moments 
failed to be kind to her in one way, they 
were kind to her in another; for if the man 
she loved did not come, neither did the 
man she hated. But thenit is one’s wants 
and sorrows that one realizes, not their 
compensations — otherwise everybody 
would be singing a hymn of joy every day, 
and all day long. 

Then her father, whose only compensa- 
tion was the bottle, grew worse and worse 
conditioned, visiting the loss of the En- 
glish gold mine upon Irene herself, and, 
drunk or sober, doing nothing but scold 
her, whenever he was at home (which was 
whenever he had no money), for having 
wilfully ruined him. Who would take 
her, he asked savagely —a piece of dam- 
aged goods, without even a halfpenny- 
worth of gilding, whom doubtless the 
Englishman had thrown over for having 
coquetted with a penniless ne’er-do-well 
like Guido Floriani? And soon, and so 
on, until the poor girl was really in a fair 
way to become of some slight interest to 
Dr. Saverio Cald. 

For the doctor had not returned to Paris, 
after all; he had not even left Bari. It 
somehow came out that no sooner had the 
young practitioner arrived than he had 
been summoned to attend the rich English- 
man ; then the story grew into his having 
been sent all the way from Paris or Rome ; 
nay, it got about at last that, after a single 
consultation, he had sent away his patient 
cured of a mortal disease. Great profes- 
sional successes have often been created 
by much slighter accidents, and thence- 
forth Dr. Cald became a prophet even in 
his own country. He was calledin to the 
sindaco for gout, and to the sindaco’s wife 
for her migraine, and to the commandant, 
and to the banker—nay, even to the 
bishop, despite his bad character for het- 
erodoxy. Even his own relations were 
glad to have him back again. It was not 
the life of scientific discovery he had 
planned for himself, and he despised his 
patients. But he was making quite a for- 
tune by simply submitting to circum- 
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stances; and every fee he earned was 
bringing him nearer to his heart’s desire. 

So years went on, till Dr. Calé achieved 
more than local fame, and, in an incredibly 
short while, he bade fair to find Bari alto- 
gether too narrowa sphere. Meanwhile, 
though his peculiarities of manner grew 
upon him, they ceased to tell against him. 
He did not become a whit less hard, and 
unsympathetic, and tactless, and cold ; but 
it seemed as if that old French professor, 
in prophesying evil things, had only de- 
monstrated his own want of knowledge of 
character and of the world. 


“Is Dr. Cald in? is he disengaged?” 

So, early one morning, the doctor’s 
manservant was accosted by a stranger 
whose appearance was certainly not such 
as to warrant a visit to a physician on his 
own account. He was aman in the prime 
of life, overflowing with radiant health and 
vigor. 

“The doctor can give you a few min- 
utes,” said the man. “Ido not think you 
have any appointment, signor? and what 
name?” 

“ Never mind my name, and a very few 
minutes is all I want — two will do.” 

So, with a heavy tread, he followed the 
man into the doctor’s study, and was di- 
rected to a chair—the doctor no longer 
wasted words. 

‘*T must ask you to come to the point at 
once, signor,”’ said he. “ Time is precious 
in these days.” 

“ Then, doctor, in the first place, I must 
tell you that I have nothing the matter 
with me — nothing the matter at all.” 

“And I must say you look it. And so 
—if the question is not impertinent — 
why in the world are you here?” 

“ Everybody must be somewhere — eh ? 
The fact is, I’m only here to make an in- 
quiry or two. Do you happen to remem- 
ber a certain Signor Merrick, who was at 
Bari some time ago?” 

“ Merrick? Merrick? No. 
know the name.” 

“Indeed? He was an Englishman —” 

“ Ah, I begin to recall him — let me see ; 
a case of galloping consumption, not three 
weeks of life in him —a very uninteresting 
case indeed. I presume you have to do 
with his affairs—you want evidence of 
his death? of its cause? It will not need 
a minute for me to give you that, signor.” 

“You can make oath as to the cause of 
his death, Dr. Cald?” 

“Assuredly. As strong an oath as you 
may require,” 


I do not 
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“ Ah — but-—can you depose that he is 
not alive?” 

“Bah! I remember the case now per- 
fectly. I never saw his corpse se 

“Then you cannot depose that there 
was a corpse to see?” 

“I ama man of science. I donot be- 
lieve in miracles, signor. That man was 
doomed, by all medical evidence, to die 
within a month at latest. And therefore 
it stands to reason that he is now not only 
dead, but buried.” 

“You remember poor Merrick, doctor ; 
but you don’t seem toremember me,” said 
the stranger. 

“You have been a patient of mine? 
Pardon me, signor; but I see so many in 
the year “ 

** Do you see any likeness in me to any- 
body — to poor Merrick, for example?” 

“In you—to him? Pardon me, but 
this is beginning to be waste of time. He 
was a poor cadaverous wretch, up to his 
chin in his grave; you are fat, florid —I 
should say a life in a hundred.” 

“Would you mind examining me, all 
the same? I might be wanting to insure 
my life ——” ; 

“ Then, capperi / why didn’t you say so 
before? Of course I'll examine you, 
though it will be no more than a form.” 

Without further delay he went to work 
with his stethoscope, and that yet more 
perfect instrument, his own ear. 

“Just as I expected,” said he. “And 
yet not quite; you may have had lung 
trouble many years ago, but you are to all 
intents and purposes so sound a man that, 
if all were like you, we doctors should 
starve.” 

“And you'll certify that Merrick is 
dead, and that I’m alive and well.” 

“ With pleasure, signor.” 

“ Then — according to science — the 
same man can be dead and alive at once. 
And yet you don’t believe in miracles. 
I’m Merrick. He’s I,and I’m he.” 

“Pardon me. I have no time for jok- 
ing, signor. I have other patients waiting, 
and - 

“It’s no joke, as my relations will find!” 

“ Really,” interrupted the doctor im- 
patiently, “ would you not find the bishop 
a better subject than a physician? This 
is not the age of miracles.” 

“Bless my soul! do you mean to say 
that I don’t know I’m alive better than you 
do? Perhaps you'll recognize me wher I 
tell you that you sent me to eat water- 
cresses at San Giove. Well, I ate them 
—lots of them —and the more I ate, the 
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It was a dull, miserable 


better I grew. 
place, there was nothing to do du¢ eat 


water-cresses. I’ve been eating them for 
years. And look at me now!” 

* Yes; I did send ¢ha¢ Signor Merrick 
to eat water-cresses at San Giove, that is 
true. But it was only because he had to 
die somewhere, and he might just as well 
die there as here.” 

“ Ah, you remember now! Yes, I eat, 
I drink, I sleep; I make up for lost time. 
I’ve come to ask you to my wedding, to 
the prettiest girl in Bari, who has been 
constant to me all this while. I’m going 
to reward her with seven thousand sterling 
a year, and with myself, which is better 
still, eh? Then, when I’ve turned into 
waste paper my fool of a father’s fool of 
a will, I’ll play such a practical joke on 
those poor wretches of relations ; I’ll have 
such a game with them; they’ll grin on 
the wrong side of their ugly faces till they 
starve in the workhouse — the curate, and 
the half-pay captain, and the daily govern- 
ess, and all ——” 

“Yes; I remember you perfectly — 
now,” said Dr. Cald, very quietly. But he 
was not thinking of the curate, or of the 
captain, or of the governess; he was not 
thinking even of Irene, or of what a brute 
she was going to marry. He was thinking 
of those water-cresses; he was wondering 
how Signor Merrick had come back from 
death’s door, 

“ Why,” thought he to himself, “ within 
that man’s body must be hidden the whole 
secret of consumption, — its cause, its 
history, its cure. It was no mere chance 
coincidence, then, which brought him and 
me together.” A curious light gathered 
in those strange eyes of his; but he felt 
strangely calm in the presence of such a 
wonder. ‘ And — why, he’ll be outliving 
me, and I shall never know! Signor, per- 
mit me to examine you just a moment 
more.” 

“T am interesting, then, after all?” 

“ So interesting that - 

It was not a stethoscope which Dr. 
Cald suddenly presented at his patient, 
and not at the chest, but at the brain. 
One pistol-shot, and Merrick lay at the 
doctor’s feet as dead as he ought to have 
been years ago. 





Vv. 
“ AND now, signori,” exclaimed Dr. 
Guido Floriani, the young and rising ad- 
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vocate whom the prisoner at the bar had 
summoned from Naples to defend him 
from the charge of murder —“ and now, 
signori, I scorn to rest the defence of our 
eminent fellow-citizen upon any common 
grounds. I will not insult him, or science, 
or intelligence like yours, by suggesting 
that he is insane. I call no witnesses; 
what could they prove more than I can 
declare? You ask, what was my client’s 
motive for that deed of which he stands 
accused, and which he, through me, scorns 
todeny? Wasit greed of money? No; 
by that man’s death he forfeited a fee of 
fiity thousand lire. Was it a quarrel? 
There was no pretence of a quarrel. 
What quarrel should there be between 
patient and physician? Was it the jeal- 
ousy of rival lovers? No! My client, 
signori, has but one mistress, who sits far 
above the volcanoes of life, cold and pure. 
Ah! we have it now. For science’ sake 
he slew Alberto Merrick —nay, for phi- 
lanthropy’s sake, for the love of human- 
kind, — of you, signori, and of those who 
are dearer to you than your own lives, and 
of generations yet unborn. In order that 
science might learn how and why Alberto 
Merrick lived, it was needful that Alberto 
Merrick should die. Ah, signori, what is 
one life for the sake of countless millions? 
Who would not die a martyr to humanity ? 
Consumption is a scourge; Alberto Mer- 
rick hid its secret in his breast. Only by 
his death could that secret of mortality be 
revealed. Signori—I do not appeal to 
you on my knees for mercy. I demand 
the triumph of my client as a hero of 
science who has won the civic crown.” 

Guido sat down, overcome, like a true 
poet, by the effect of his own sophistry. 
And before he had recovered from the 
glow, Dr. Cald, a free man, grasped his 
advocate by the hand, and escaped from 
the applause that followed upon surely the 
strangest acquittal ever won. 


What became of him I no more know 
than how or why Albert Merrick required 
a bullet to kill him. But as every year 
the children of Irene Floriani receive a 
parcel of presents from an anonymous 
donor, despatched from whatever region 
in the world happens to be at the time the 
most notoriously unhealthy, there is rea- 
son to think that he will end as a martyr 
to medicine in a nobler way than by the 
guillotine. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
LORD TOLLEMACHE AND HIS 
ANECDOTES. 
Odvarog dé Tot abTd 
*ABAnypd¢ uaAa Toiog éXevoerat, b¢ KE ce TEGYY 
Typat bro Aurap® apnuévov' dugi de Aaoi 
"OABior Ecoovrat, 
Homer. 


** And thou shalt fall in a serene old age, 
Painless and ripe, with nothing left to do, 
While a blest people at thy gates engage 
Thy [fostering] care.’’ 

Wors.ey’s 7ranslation. 


IT is not my purpose to say much about 
my father, either as a politician or as a 
landlord. He regarded the Reform Bill 
of 1832 as, at best, a necessary evil. He 
even thought that, if Peel had disfran- 
chised every corrupt borough and trans- 
ferred the members to large constituencies, 
such as Manchester, the extension of the 
franchise might have been delayed, if not 
averted. He was one of the fifty or sixty 
members who, at the very last division, 
opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He continued a protectionist to the end; 
and on this as on other matters he had the 
courage of his opinions. Indeed, in allu- 
sion to an old cartoon in Punch, he used 
jocularly to call himself one of the fifty 
cannon balls which nothing could melt. 
He held that free trade would have 
speedily ruined British agriculture, if it 
had not been for the discovery of gold; 
and he was fond of quoting a high com- 
mercial authority as having said that this 
discovery “had given the greatest stimu- 
lus to trade that the world had ever 
known.” He talked the matter over with 
that charming and accomplished old man, 
the late Mr. George Norman, whose opin- 
ion carried great weight in matters of 
political economy and finance, and whose 
name is familiar to the readers of “ The 
Life of George Grote.” Mr. Norman in- 
directly confirmed my father in his opinion 
by telling him that the discovery of gold 
had raised prices as much as ten per cent. ; 
but I am bound to add that Mr. Norman 
told me that, in his opinion, the rise of 
prices had done more harm than good. 

One thing has always struck me about 
my father’s rules in regard to allotments 
and to the general management of his 
estates. When I was living under his 
roof thirty years ago, those somewhat 
arbitrary rules were thought by many 
landowners to be as eccentric as (to com- 
pare small things with great) the British 
constitution was thought on the Continent 





in the last century. On the other hand, 
this same system has suddenly gained | 
such a wide popularity as almost to sug- | 
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gest a comparison with the present popu- 
larity of our constitution all over the world. 
What was the cause of this surprising 
change? The proximate cause seems to 
have been a speech delivered by Mr. 
Chamberlain when my father was in his 
eightieth year, a speech which declared 
him to be one of the very best of English 
landlords, and which straightway trans- 
formed the old-fashioned protectionist into 
a Radical hero. Thereupon his theory 
suddenly became ex humili Potens. See- 
ing what appeared to be its dry bones thus 
live, one is tempted to adapt the words of 
the banished Bolingbroke,* and to ex- 
claim, “ Such is the breath of orators.” 

Other and wider causes doubtless 
helped on the change, causes connected 
with the decline of the /azssez-faire school 
of political economy. Mr. Norman, him- 
self a strong adherent of that school, told 
me that an inquiry had been set on foot 
as to the comparative rate of wages on 
different Suffolk estates, and he believed 
that the laborers on my father’s estate 
were little, if at all, better off than the 
laborers on other estates; the rate of 
wages had found its level, and the laborers 
on my father’s estate received as much 
Jess from the farmers as they received 
more from the landlord. Doubtless there 
was some overstatement in this. At any 
rate, my father, when a very old man, 
knew nothing of the untoward investiga- 
tion. But I refer to it as showing the 
instinctive repulsion with which some po- 
litical economists of the old school would 
have regarded the masterful beneficence 
even of a model landlord. Or, to speak 
more precisely, a disciple of that school 
would pronounce Lord Tollemache’s pa- 
ternal landlordism (as, indeed, he would 
pronounce Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Act) to be a needfui anomaly, perhaps, but 
certainly an anomaly, and to involve the 
assumption that political economy is a less 
exact science —is less of aguod semper, 
guod ubique, guod omnibus —than it was 
once thought to be. 

The above consideration may be further 
illustrated bya personal remark, which I 
make with some reluctance, but which 
may be thought suggestive. One of my 
father’s neighbors was that very remark- 
able man, Mr. Charles Austin.t It was 
partly under his guidance that I broke 
loose from my hereditary politics, and 

* Richard II., Act 1, Se. 3. 

t I have dwelt at some length in ** Safe Studies”’ (in 
an article reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1875) on my intellectual obligation to him. He 


was, according to Sir G. Trevelyan, the only man who 
exercised a domineering influence over Macaulay. 
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became a staunch Whig and an upholder 
of what is now called individualism. My 
father, whose view of the patria potestas 
might have found favor with Brutus or 
Camillus, was wont to rate me soundly for 
my “harum-scarum” notions. But the 
Liberal party has since changed its front, 
and individualism is giving place to state 
socialism ; and, at the same time, it has 
been my good or bad fortune to continue 
in the main loyal to the principles of Ri- 
cardo — 
though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 
The odd result of all this was that my 
father, at the end of his active and useful 
life, seemed to be in some respects less 
out of sympathy with modern Liberalism 
than I was. 


Some of my readers will remember that 
my father drove almost, if not quite, the 
last curricle in London —one of those 
not very safe, but comfortable and pictur- 
esque, Carriages which seemed to take one 
bodily into the England of Miss Austen. 
The mention of these old-world convey- 
ances indirectly recalls a quaint remark 
made three years ago bya French gargon, 
who wore an antique dress, and showed 
me, in the so-called Rue de la Bastille, a 
full-sized model of a restaurant of the last 
century: “Il n’y a rien de changé sauf de 
personnel /” 

In early youth my father was extraordi- 
narily active. So much so, indeed, that, 
in a race of one hundred yards, he twice 
beat the champion runner of England. 
In relating this, however, he was careful 
to explain that he was several years 
younger than the champion, who had 
passed his prime. In later life his chief 
amusement was driving four-in-hand ; and, 
on at least one occasion, he drove his 
four chestnut horses when he was over 
eighty. When I congratulated him on 
this achievement, he gave the character- 
istic explanation, “I had a young fool of 
a coachman who didn’t know how to 
drive; so I had toteach him. I found it 
hard work to get on the box; but, when I 
was once hoisted up, I was all right.” 
Alas ! how often the thought of him who 
has been taken from us—a muscular 
Puritan, if ever there was one—has 
tempted me with all reverence to exclaim: 
“Pater mi, pater mi, currus Israel, et 
auriga ejus!” His unusual strength and 
agility were inherited from his father, Ad- 
miral Tollemache: 77 chassoit de race. 
During the peace of Amiens the admiral 
was at Calais, playing the pocketless game 
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which the French call billiards. As he 
was making a stroke, a French bully 
nudged his arm. A repetition of the of- 
fence having shown it to be no accident, 
he threw the Frenchman out of the win- 
dow ; and then, warned by the landlord, 
ran for his life. The impetuous temper 
thus shown devolved in full measure on 
his son, as might be proved by numerous 
examples. 

The following adventure of his youth 
will astonish those who are conversant 
only with the stately Evangelicalism of his 
declining years, Once when he was trav- 
elling with a friend, his dressing-case was 
stolen. The friend had seen a suspicious- 
looking stranger standing by; and from 
his description the authorities of Scotland 
Yard identified the man with a noted thief, 
but there was no legal proof, and the affair 
was dropped. At the next Derby, my 
father, pointing out a horse to the same 
friend, said that, if he were to bet, he 
would back that horse. A stranger, over- 
hearing him, offered him odds of twenty- 
five to one against it in five-pound notes. 
My father took the bet, and was much sur- 
prised when his friend whispered in his 
ear that the stranger was no other than 
the thief. The horse won, and the mis- 
creant had todisgorge more than the value 
of what he had stolen. So that, in this 
case, “ Ridebat Z/enus coram latrone via- 
tor.” 

My father, before appointing an incum- 
bent to one of his numerous livings, made 
the noble resolution that (as he expressed 
it) he would select not merely a good man, 
but the very best he could find. It hap- 
pened on a Sunday afternoon that he at- 
tended the church of one of his nominees 
— the opposite end of the social scale be- 
ing represented by an infirm peasant whom 
I will call John Martin. The eloquent 
preacher impressed on his hearers that (to 
speak broadly) there will be no reserved 
seats in heaven: “ All of you, my breth- 
ren, from you, Lord Tollemache, down to 
you, John Martin, will stand side by side 
before the judgment-seat of God.” The 
patron, I understand, was asleep.* 

And now, having furnished a few facts 


* If he had been awake, would he have quite relished 
being thus reminded of the posthumous equality which 
he, of course, admitted in theory? I remember an odd 
story of a pious marquise who attended to the spiritual 
wants of her servant, Jean, who died young. When 
the old lady went to heaven, she deigned to inquire 
whether *‘ mon valet-de-chambre, ce bon Jean,’ was 
also among the elect. ‘* Comment? vous ne savez 
pas? Monseigneur Jean est archange,”’ was the reply 
vouchsafed to her. When she was told, moreover, 
that she must needs bow herself to the ground if she 
met so great a personage, it repented her that she had 
taken such thought for the religion of her household! 
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about the non-agricultural life of this most 
painstaking and exemplary landlord, I am 
sorely tempted to pass on at once to the 
anecdotes which he told about others; for 
I know that—just as Wellington held a 
great victory to be an evil second only to 
a great defeat — even so, the most delicate 
task for a son, next to speaking of his 
father’s defects, is to speak of his father’s 
virtues. But it would be unfilial, and 
might give rise to misconstruction, if I 
were to forego all expression of feeling. 
Briefly, then, I will apply to the present 
subject a quotation from “ The Lady of 
the Lake :” — 


His ready speech flowed fair and free, 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 

Yet seemed that tone and gesture bland 
Less used to sue than to command. 


These lines express a part of what I feel, 
but only a part. An original picture —I 
think the only one — of ¢#e Lord Falkland 
used to belong to our family. The late 
Lord Falkland begged my father, as an 
old friend, to let him buy this memorial of 
his ancestor; and my father — wishing, as 
he expressed it, to do as he would be done 
by — consented to the proposal, and re- 
placed the original picture by a copy. 
This may be taken as a typical instance of 
the kindness, nay, the exceeding great 
kindness, which was often shown by him. 
I want, however, to lay stress on the fact 
that he had (so to say) des gualités de ses 
défauts; if he had been less masterful, 
his work might have been less masterly. 
In fact, he might be roughly described as 
three parts Sir Roger de Coverley and one 
part Cardinal Richelieu. ‘ Roughly,” I 
say, for assuredly he had virtues of a kind 
which neither of these had. One great 
virtue he derived from his Evangelial- 
ism. He was liberal alike of sympathy 
and of money to orthodox Dissenters ; and 
it may have been in consequence of this 
sympathy, or rather of its religious basis, 
that, though himself an aristocrat to the 
backbone, he was remarkably tolerant of 
the class of persons whose real worth is 
veiled by social shortcomings, and whose 
aspirations are less defective than their 
aspirates. Let me say, too, that, when I 
read of the few philanthropic French 
seigneurs of the last century, I am instinc- 
tively reminded of him. Is it unbecoming 
for a son to add concerning his father that 
the setting, so to say, was worthy of the 
gem —that there was in him, absolutely 
when in his prime, relatively when in ex- 
treme old age, a dignity of presence and 
of bearing, Gratior et pulchro veniens in 
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corpore virtus? This manifold combina- 
tion of qualities has led to the result that, 
though for many years he and I had scarce 
a taste or a thought in common, and 
though he was neither politician nor orator 
nor philosopher nor scholar, I believe him 
to have been the grandest specimen of a 
country gentleman that our generation has 
seen or is likely to see. 


Before relating a few of my father’s an- 
ecdotes, I must premise two things : first, 
that I merely report the anecdotes, and do 
not vouch for their accuracy; and, sec- 
ondly, that they lose much by not being 
told in his inimitable voice and manner. 

He was an intimate friend of Lord 
Charles Wellesley, who told him some 
curious facts about the Iron Duke. The 
first two that I shall record tempt one to 
supplement the old saying about a hero 
and his walet-de-chamobre, with the addition 
that a hero is not always seen at his best 
beneath the scrutiny even of his favorite 
son. 

The ship of an admiral, who was the 
duke’s near connection, was wrecked. He 
was placed in command of a second ship, 
which was also lost, and he himself was 
drowned. Lord Charles communicated 
the disaster to his father, who merely ex- 
claimed, with Spartan coldness and brev- 
ity, “ That’s the second ship he has lost.” 
The twin anecdote, so to call it, had refer- 
ence to Lord Charles himself. Being 
ordered with his regiment abroad he felt 
much concern at bidding farewell to his 
aged father whom he might never see 
again. On his making the announcement, 
the duke, who had been reading, damped 
his emotion by saying shortly, ‘“ Good- 
bye, Charlie, good-bye!” and, taking a 
last look before leaving the room, the son 
was mortified to see that the father ap- 
peared to be as intent on his reading as 
ever. Is this indifference, after all, so 
very strange? Sydney Smith has some- 
where lamented that the greatest public 
benefactors are seldom conspicuous for 
what are called the minor virtues; and 
Goethe has maintained (metaphorically, 
of course), that the habitual use either of 
the microscope or of the telescope, im- 
pedes the normal and healthy use of the 
eye. Why, then, should we wonder that 
the man whom Goethe himself has ranked 
with Aristides as a supreme example of 
integrity and public worth —that this 
great national hero, while ever vigilant 
against public calamity, was scarce sensi- 
tive enough to domestic losses, or to the 
fear of them. He would not have been 
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the Iron Duke if he had been made of 
quicksilver. Jmperium peperit, non sibi, 
sed patria. 

A different and very minor form of in- 
sensibility was ascribed by Lord Charles 
to his father. During the Peninsular 
War the duke had eggs for his breakfast, 
eating them habitually whether they were 
fresh or stale. Comparing this account 
with an entry in Lord Stanhope’s “ Con- 
versations with the Duke of Wellington ” 
we get some idea of the duke’s daily bill 
of fare during the war. 


General Alava told me that when he trav- 
elled with the duke, and asked him what 
o’clock he would start, he usually said, ‘* At 
daylight; ’’ and to the question of what they 
should find for dinner, the usual answer was, 
**Cold meat.’’ ‘‘J’en ai pris en horreur,’’ 
added Alava, ‘‘les deux mots, cold meat et 
daylight.”’ 


Lord Charles was often troubled by 
importunate acquaintances, who begged 
for some of his father’s hair. On such 
occasions, he said to an old servant whose 
hair was like the duke’s, “ Sit down, John, 
I must cut off another lock!” This 
story recalls one told of a simple-minded 
old Etonian who was with me at Oxford. 
The boy once, when returning to Eton, 
after the summer holidays, boasted that 
he had shot some yellowhammers. His 
schoolfellows gravely assured him that 
those birds were under Wellington’s pro- 
tection, and that, if he did not straightway 
apologize, he would be imprisoned or 
worse. He was actually induced to write 
a penitent letter to his Grace, and received 
a curt answer, telling him that Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington could 
not make out what he meant. But he had 
his reward ; for one of the masters, hear- 
ing of the hoax, gave him five shillings 
for the letter in the hope of getting Wel- 
lington’s autograph. It was, however, 
afterwards discovered that the letter was 
almost certainly written by a secretary, 
who could exactly counterfeit the duke’s 
handwriting. 

Before taking leave of our great general, 
I cannot forbear recording a noteworthy 
saying of his, which I heard on direct au- 
thority. The late Lord Stradbroke, if I re- 
member rightly, served under Wellington 
in Spain, and afterwards fought at Quatre 
Bras, but was somehow disabled from be- 
ing at Waterloo ; he was, moreover, almost 
the only Tory landlord whose abilities I 
ever heard Charles Austin praise. When 
he was staying with my father, the con- 
versation turned on the extraordinary pas- 
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sage in which Victor Hugo attributes 
Napoleon’s fall to the divine jealousy (27 
génait Dieu), and in which, so far as he 
assigns to human, or rather to British, 
agency any share in the giant’s overthrow, 
he would have us believe that the 
credit was due to the British army alone, 
and not to Napoleon’s rival — would have 
us believe this e¢ guantum Gallia mendax 
Audet in historié@. “1 heard the duke 
say,” remarked Lord Stradbroke, * that if 
he had had his old Peninsular army at 
Waterloo, z# would have been an affair of 
four hours. These were his words.” 
This is remarkable as being the utterance 
of one who was never given to boasting. 

One of my grandfather’s greatest friends 
was Admiral Holloway, who, when the 
Orient caught fire at the battle of the Nile, 
ordered his seamen to fire on the flames, 
and, by thus preventing their extinction, 
to insure the destruction of the French 
vessel. After the victory, the other ad- 
mirals of their abundance gave rich pres- 
ents to their commander. But Holloway, 
being poor, offered a humbler gift. His 
“ widow’s mite” (so to cal] it) took the 
extraordinary form of a coffin made out of 
the disjecta membra of the Orient. Nel- 
son declared that he valued this coffin 
more than any of the other gifts, and 
ordered that, when he died, he should be 
buried in it. Alas! the ddpov ddwpov was 
prophetic. 

After the battle of Waterloo my father, 
being then in his tenth year, saw Napoleon 
standing on the deck of the Bellerophon; 
and I have heard him say with what pleas- 
ure he afterwards recalled the generosity 
of the British sailors who, in spite of all 
their past hatred, paid homage to fallen 
greatness with the hearty cry of Vive 
lEmpereur! He derived from his father 
a love of naval matters, which lasted till 
the end of his life. A year before he died 
he went over the arsenal and dockyard of 
Toulon. A lieutenant in the French navy 
was deputed to show him over the works ; 
and my father’s brother, who was present, 
writes that the Frenchman gave the fol- 
lowing explanation of the failure of his 
countrymen at sea during the Revolution- 
ary War: — 


They had no good officers at that time. 
The French navy, unlike the army, was 
thoroughly loyal; and after the execution of 
the king, the best officers emigrated in great 
numbers, and those who remained were guil- 
lotined. Thus the French navy was deprived 
of all its able commanders, and the govern- 
ment had to replace them with inferior, or, 
at least, inexperienced men. 
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Shortly after my father entered Parlia- 
ment there was a great disturbance in 
Ireland. The Duke of Wellington was 
reported to have said significantly that 
the army was ready. One or more Irish 
members answered the appeal by saying 
in the House of Commons that the people 
of Ireland were ready too. Amid the 
general excitement, a young member of 
timorous aspect rose to make his maiden 
speech. In a meek voice the novice be- 
gan : “ Mr. Speaker, I have listened atten- 
tively to this debate, and have come to 
the conclusion that Irishmen are no more 
fit to govern themselves than blacks!” 
The bashful orator was the first Mr. Wal- 
ter of the Zimes. 

Between the years 1858 and 1866 my 
father used often to take me as his son 
into one of the seats under the gallery of 
the House of Commons. Naturally, how- 
ever, the better the debate, the harder it 
was to get me in. Perhaps this is the 
reason why the speeches have left so little 
impression On my memory. The quaint- 
est thing that I remember hearing was a 
comparison made by Bernal Osborne be- 
tween Pius IX. and Lord Palmerston: 
**Both began as reformers. Both with- 
drew their reforms: Mon fossumus be- 
came the motto of the one, as of the other. 
And now what is the result? The one is 
defended by French bayonets, and the 
other by Conservative votes.” 

At my special request I was taken to 
hear Mr. Goschen second the address on 
the queen’s speech. I afterwards told 
Hayward how much Mr. Goschen’s speech 
had impressed me. Hayward was also 
impressed, but characteristically added: 
“The thing that most struck me in con- 
nection with it was the remark made by 
Lord Hotham, that he had never before 
known a young member make so long a 
speech without once apologizing for tres- 
passing on the patience of the House. 
One always likes to have a foolometer.” 
It was, I think, Sydney Smith who coined 
this ungracious word. I have sometimes 
thought that such a word as Philistinome- 
ter or fashionometer would be convenient 
and comparatively inoffensive. Be thatas 
it may, foolometry is the one science in 
which the wise have much to learn from 
the unwise. And it isa very useful sci- 
ence. 

The scene of one of my father’s stories 
was laid in a southern seaport town, where 
long ago a general and an admiral were 
neighbors. 


claimed the right to pasture acow. One 


The general’s house was | 
fronted by a grass-plot, on which he! 
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day his wife complained that the supply 
of milk was falling short. The sentinel 
accounted for the deficiency by saying 
that the pasture had lately been much 
trodden down by the public. Thereupon 
the martial despot gave orders that no 
(human or other) animal except the cow 
should be allowed on the grass-plot; and 
added — men were not particular in those 
days — that if this rule was infringed, the 
sentinel should be flogged. Soon after- 
wards the admiral’s wife, having a press- 
ing engagement, took a short cut over the 
grass in disregard of the sentinel’s re- 
peated order to stand back. ‘Common 
soldier,” said the offended lady, “don’t 
you know who I am?” “Adi I know is 
that you're not the general's cow /” 

The following story would seem incred- 
ible if my father had not heard it from 
an eye-witness. When Colonel Lennox 
(afterwards Duke of Richmond) called out 
and nearly shot the Duke of York, the 
indignation of the royal family and of their 
friends was extreme. After a time, how- 
ever, the prince regent forgave the auda- 
cious duellist, and quite unexpectedly 
asked him to dinner. A large party was 
awaiting the arrival of their royal host 
when, to theiramazement, Colonel Lennox 
was announced. Being received with 
silence and cold looks, he resolved to 
mark his sense of the courtiers’ disap- 
proval. So he laid down two chairs side 
by side on the floor, and leapt over them. 
Being a man of singular activity, he re- 
peated this little comedy, after laying a 
third chair over the first, and again after 
laying a fourth on the second, and again 
after layinga fifth onthe summit. At this 
last jump, however, his foot caught the 
topmost chair, and the pile was scattered 
over the floor. At this moment the prince 
entered the room, and in astonishment 
asked the unseasonable athlete what on 
earth he wasabout. “ Really, sir,” replied 
the unabashed visitor, “it is most unfor- 
tunate. No one spoke a word, and I had 
to amuse myself. But.I sincerely hope 
that none of your Royal Highness’s chairs 
is broken.” The prince laughed, and the 
matter blew over. “No one but a thor- 
ough gentleman,” said my father, who 
used to pronounce this word with a pecul- 
iar emphasis, and to employ it in a some- 
what narrowly exclusive sense, “ could 
have carried the affair off as Colonel Len- 
nox did.” 

My father told a story that at Queen 
Caroline’s trial a Tory nobleman was 
stopped by the mob, who insisted that, be- 
fore entering Westminster Hall, he should 
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say, “ Queen forever.” After exacting a 
promise that they would grant him a 
free passage if he complied, he waved his 
hat and called out, “ Queen forever, and 
may all your wives be like her!”* This 
novel Ave Regina amused the crowd, and 
they let him pass. My father added that 
Brougham used to say that part of his de- 
fence of Queen Caroline had been care- 
fully prepared, while other parts were 
extempore. A friend of the orator, refer- 
ring toa striking passage in the speech, 
observed that this at ieast must have been 
composed on the spur of the moment. 
“ That only shows,” said Brougham, “ how 
well I fitted itin. I copied out that pas- 
sage thirteen times!” ¢ 

Though my father had little sympathy 
with Brougham, he believed him to be a 
man of genuine convictions, while he held, 
ina modified form, the opinion of Miss 
Martineau and Walter Bagehot that 
Brougham’s great rival, Copley, was 
always an advocate, and was without 
strong convictions. In confirmation of 
this view, Charles Austin related a fact 
illustrative of the bitter indignation which 
prevailed among the Whigs when Copley, 
like another Strafford, suddenly “ratted ” 
and turned Tory. So extreme was this 
resentment that Denman told his servant 
that, if his old friend called, he was not to 
be admitted. In spite of the servant the 
future Lord Lyndhurst made his way to 
the door of Denman’s chambers, and 
shouted from outside, “ Let me at least 
beg that, if you are asked about my 
change of opinions, you will say that it 
was honest.” “If I am asked about your 
change of opinions,” was the reply from 
within, “I will say that you say that it 
was honest.” 

It may not be amiss to subjoin one of 
my father’s anecdotes about Ham House, 
which is the seat of the elder branch of 
our family, and is familiar by name to the 
readers of Evelyn and Walpole. Sixty 
years ago this “ most mournfully fascinat- 
ing of places” $ belonged to Louisa, 


* Herodotus (VI. 69) tells that a Spartan king ques- 
tioned his mother as to the truth of a report that his 
father was an Ovopop0¢. The lady’s answer ended 
thus: @« dé dvopopBdv . . . Toilet TadTa Aéyovor 
tixtowev ai yuvaixec maidac. 

+ Anecdotage is nothing if not desultory; so I will 
here save from oblivion a good thing which, according 
to Charles Austin, Brougham said when the clergy — 
at the instigation, the Whigs declared, of Lord Lons- 
dale—came up in a body, and turned the scale against 
Brougham at anelection, With more wit than rever- 
ence, the defeated orator exclaimed: ‘* The Lord gave 

~ the word; great was the ge 4 of the. preachers.” 
tA romantic incident which occurred at Ham 





Countess of Dysart in her own right, who, 
like some other of our kinsfolk, might 
have taken Sit pro ratione voluntas asa 
motto. One day this original lady sent an 
express to the first surgeon in London, 
begging him to come to her at once. He 
reached Ham in the middle of the night; 
and on asking what accident had befallen 
her ladyship, was told that her lapdog had 
broken its leg! 

It seems to me only the other day (af 
vidi! ut memini/) when my father used 
to pack some fourteen persons (including 
his young children and grandchildren) into 
a huge four-in-hand carriage, nicknamed 
the “village,” and to drive us to Rich- 
mond ; and from Richmond we rowed up 
the river to Ham. In one of these patri- 
archal trips it was casually mentioned that 
the notorious Duke of Lauderdale lived 
at Ham House and that a room is shown 
where the Cabal ministry used to meet. 
On hearing this, an eminent orator, who 
was of the party, repeated the following 
satire on the duke, the authorship of 
which I have failed to trace :— 


He was not a Jew, for he ate of the swine, 
He was not a Turk, for he drank of the wine; 
But let this inscription be writ on his grave: 
He was not a Christian — he never forgave ! 


I quote these lines, not merely because 
they are at once vigerous and unfamiliar, 
but also because they indicate one of the 
besetting sins laid to the charge of our 
landlords as a class. The charge is not 
wholly without foundation. And yet, in 
spite of all that has been done amiss and 
left undone, one is wont to echo the piteous 
lament, O patria, O divom domus Ilium, 
if one lingers for a moment on the hateful 
foreboding that the country gentlemen and 
their stately traditions, and their Church 
as a National Church, and all the dying 
embers of feudalism, nay, that the old 
England of Shakespeare and of Scott, will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo. An anti- 
dote, or perhaps a counter-irritant, to 
these useless regrets may be found in a 
strange old-world story, which my father 
related as true. At my old home there is 
an avenue of giant trees which can have 
changed but little during the last three 
centuries, and which seem to look down 
with lofty compassion as generation after 
generation of their puny owners passes 
from the scene. Beneath the shade of 
these “monumental oaks” (as Milton 


House in the presence of Sir Charles Wheatstone and 
Mr. Babbage is related in ** Safe Studies,’’ p. 157. 
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would have called them) Queen Elizabeth 
made her way in 1561, and crossed the 
Helmingham drawbridge, on a visit to Sir 
Lionel Tollemache,* with the view of 
standing godmother to his child. The 
infant died; but, fearing to disappoint 
Elizabeth, the parents had the dead body 
duly christened! The lute given by the 
queen to the child’s mother is still an heir- 
loom in the family; and the drawbridge is 
still raised every night, as it is said to 
have been for centuries. J/ n’y @ rien de 
changé, sauf le personnel.t 
LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


* I adopt (as Thackeray in “ Esmond”’ adopts) the 
modern spelling of the surname, though probably 
**Talmash”’ would be more correct. In the good old 
times surnames were spelt at random. 

t In illustration of the age ascribed to some trees in 
Suffolk, my father told me the following incident about 
an oak near Bury St. Edmund’s. ‘Tradition says that 
St. Edmund was tracked by means of wolves, that he 
was bound to this oak and was shot with arrows, and 
that by way of insult some wolves’ bones were buried 
with his bones. Not long ago, wolves’ bones were dis- 
covered near the spot; and the decaying oak, having 
been afterwards blown down, was examined, and the 
barb of an arrow was found near its centre. These 
facts, though not conclusive, are certainly curious. 


From The Scottish Review. 
THE DEATH OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


GusTAVUS ADOLPHUS, the renowned 
king of Sweden, fell at the battle of 
Liitzen, on the 16th November, 1632. 
The exact manner of his death is a ques- 
tion which has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Some writers have asserted 
that he was assassinated, while others 
have suggested that he met his death by 
getting separated from his followers, and 
coming suddenly upon the enemy, was 
fired at and hit, and falling from his horse, 
was killed by some of the Imperial Cav- 
alry. The statements made in the various 
records of the period, and the results of 
the investigations of the foremost histor- 
ical writers, have been so contradictory 
that they have only increased the doubt. 
It is true that the Duke of Lauenburg was 
suspected of being either the assassin, or 
of having employed some one to kill the 
king. He had only a short time before 
left the service of Austria and entered 
that of Sweden, and after the king’s death 
again joined the Imperialists. The his- 
torians Pufendorf, Chemnitz, and others, 
spread the suspicions against him and did 
not hesitate to brand him with the ever- 
lasting disgrace of being an assassin. 


Oxenstiern, the Swedish chancellor, was 
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convinced that he was the murderer; and 
Torstenson, one of the noblest and most 
generous of men, also seemed to feel that 
the duke was guilty; but though the sus- 
picion was strong, no proof was brought 
against him. 

I have recently been examining the 
archives in various cities in Germany, in 
the hope of finding some items of interest, 
hitherto unpublished, regarding the Thirty 
Years’ War. Among the State papers 
deposited in the Castle of Marburg, I 
found a “ Narrative,” written by an eye- 
witness, giving an account of the death of 
the Swedish king. This document, which 
is dated Liitzen, 16th June, 1633, has not, 
so far as I am aware, been noticed in any 
English work.* Its writer, Hans von 
Hastendorff, was in attendance on the 
king, and was severely wounded in the 
course of the battle. His “ Narrative,” 
(which is in substance as follows), begins 
with a few general remarks about the king 
and the wars in which he had been en- 
gaged; and then describes the coming 
together of the opposing forces at Liitzen. 
“Gustavus had not intended to fight on 
that day, but God willed it otherwise.t ... 
The morning was so densely foggy that it 
was scarcely possible for one person to 
see another. ... At about 8 o’clock it 
lightened a little, and the enemy made 2 
recognaisance. They were attacked by 
the Finns, and driven back, but the fog 
again coming down, they were unable to 
extricate themselves, and get back to their 
main army. Their reserves, however, 
being brought up, the battle began in 
earnest... . An officer despatched from 
the Finns came to the King, and handing 
over to him several standards which they 
had taken, gave an account of the struggle. 
Thereupon the King issued orders for the 
rest of the army to advance and second 
their efforts. .. . The fighting continuing 
notwithstanding the fog, the King accom- 
panied by certain attendants rode out to 


*In J. H. Noodt’s contribution to the history of 
Schleswig-Holstein (published in 1749) reference is 
made to a “* Fragment by Hans von Hastendorff,” 
who is stated to have been a page in the king’s retinue, 
and who, *‘ it appears to be certain, had been an eye- 
witness of what he related.’? (Gustav Adolf der Grosse, 
Kénig von Schweden, ein historisches Gemilde, by 
Fr. Ludwig von Rango, Leipzig, 1824.) This is the 
only notice of Von Hastendorff’s ** Narrative’? which 
I have seen. — J. M. 

t+ A marginal note by Von Hastendorff states that 
**on the 29th October, (eight days before the battle) 
the king, speaking to his chaplain, said that he saw 
clearly that the Lord would allow a misfortune to come 
upon his army, for his People had forsaken God, and 
B —y, their trust in him [the king] and were too cone 

ent. 
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see how the battle was progressing.” The | 
words of the “ Narrative ” are ; — 

We were five who rode out from the 
camp; the first was the King Gustavus 
who is called the Great; two were at once 
despatched to the Finns with orders that 
they were not to press too eagerly after 
the enemy ; the fourth was “a great Lord” 
(whom, however, the “ Narrative ” does not 
name, but adds that he was) “notorious 
throughout all Germany; ” and the fifth 
was Von Hastendorff himself, who re- 
mained with the king the whole time be- 
cause he was “well acquainted with all 
the roads.” He narrates that while they 
were riding “a cannon ball came and 
struck me as well as my horse. I lost my 
leg, and my life was not worth much. 
Gustavus hastened forward and when 
about fifty paces distant from where I lay 
wounded, I saw a traitor shoot him in the 
head.* The blood at once ran over his 
face so that he could scarcely see, yet he 
fired both his pistols at the traitor, but 
failed to hit him. The King staggered 
around on his horse about twenty times, 
while the traitor sat at some distance 
watching to see howit would end. When 
the King could no longer retain his seat, 
he dismounted and let his horse go, and 
laying himself on the ground, he, ina clear 
voice commended his soul to God, and 
advised all those who lay near him to do 
likewise. 

“ The traitor, who had seen all this, now 
came forward and cut and struck at the 
King, and gave him nine wounds. Then 
the King recognizing him, and addressing 
him by name, said, ‘ God turn your heart, 
and forgive you for your evil deeds, even 
as I forgive you!’ To those lying near 
him he said, ‘See, all ye who have yet 
life, how I, as a return for my kindness 
[to this man] am murdered!’ Thereupon 
the traitor rode away. The King had his 
sword in his hand. He was covered with 
blood . . . so that it was scarcely possible 
to recognize him. .. . It happened here, 
as David spake, ‘ He who has eaten my 
bread has lifted up his foot against me;’ 
for in this manner was the King Gustavus 
treated by the fourth one of the party who 
rode out from the camp.” 

The death of the king is narrated as 
follows: ** When he had laid himself upon 
the ground, he said, ‘ Lord Jesus, sinner 
that I am, sustain me, for my grave will 
be here. Lord Jesus, forgive him this 
evil deed! Lord Jesus, into thy hands I 


® This was about nine o'clock. 





commend my spirit, my body and my soul. 
Thou hast pardoned me, thou faithful 
God. Lord Jesus, in thee I live, in thee I 
die; living or dead I am thine. Lord 
Jesus, strengthen me in this hour. Be 
faithful, dear soul, till death; soon, soon 
thy Jesus will give thee the crown of life.’ 
Raising his head and looking around he 
said, ‘ Lord Jesus, support the righteous 
cause; thou knowest that I have a right- 
eous Cause, and thou wilt not forsake it.’ 
Then addressing himself to those of his 
own people who lay near him, he said, 
‘Here lies Gustavus Adolphus murdered. 
My daughter shall inherit my kingdom. 
The mother while she lives will administer 
the government. She is now a widow and 
my daughter an orphan. Lord Jesus gov- 
ern the kingdom to thy glory. Lord Jesus 
forgive the sins of all these who lie near 
me ; those who have been wounded by the 
enemy relieve from pain and misery, and 
strengthen their hearts and give them 
courage so that they despair not; and 
when we part from this world give us joy 
and peace in the world to come. For 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. Lord Jesus into thy 
hands I commend my spirit. Thou hast 
pardoned me, thou faithful God. Lord 
Jesus, be merciful to me a sinner. O 
Jesus, Jesus!’ These were his last 
words.” * 

Von Hastendorff then makes some ob- 
servations on the great things that Gus- 
tavus had done Germany, and how he had 
striven for religion and the fatherland. 
“Germany,” he says, “may well mourn, 
for here a great hero has fallen.” He 
ends his narrative as follows: “As I lay 
in my distress with pains and lamentations 
praying God to help me out of my trouble, 
there came three individuals riding with 
great speed.” Recognizing them and 
guessing what they wanted, he called out, 
“¢ Gustavus for whom you are looking, lies 
near me dead!’ Thereupon they began 
to weep and lament. One of them rode 
off to bring a surgeon; the others, who 
remained, were deeply agitated. Soon 
numbers of people drew near, and lament- 
ing over the king his remains were carried 
away.” ¢ But, adds Von Hastendorff, “I 
was left lying there wounded, and there- 
fore do not know anything further.... 
This is all true that I have written, be- 


* He died at twelve o’clock noon. 
+ This was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
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cause I saw everything with my own eyes 
. . - and that it all so happened as I have 
written I attest with my own name. 

“ HANS VON HASTENDORFF.” 


At the end of this document there is a 
rough diagram showing the place where 
Von Hastendorff lay wounded, after he 
was shot and lost his leg, with the relative 
position of the spot where the king was 
murdered. It is to be regretted that in 
his * Narrative ” he did not give the names 
of all the “five who rode out from the 
camp;” but as Noodt in his “Schleswig 
Holstein” has stated that he (Von Has- 
tendorff) was certainly an eye-witness of 
what he described, there can be no reason 
to doubt the truth of his statement. The 
narrative is also indirectly confirmed by 
the words of the Apothecary Caparus, who 
embalmed the body of the king. in his 
report to the Swedish Council, he states 
he found that the king had received nine 
wounds caused by shot, by cutting, and by 
stabbing. (Von Rango’s “Gustav Adolf 
der Grosse.”’) 

A possible reason why Von Hastendorff 
did not give the name of the assassin may 
be this. The Duke of Lauenburg had 
powerful friends, and any one accusing 
him of having committed the foul deed, 
(even supposing that he had been the mis- 
creant), would have done so at the risk of 
his own life. Indeed, in a note to that 
part of the “ Narrative” where it is stated 
that the “traitor” gave the king nine 
wounds, Von Hastendorff added, “As 
long as I live I shall always regret that I 
dare not tell what I witnessed at Liitzen 
on the 6th of November. I would die for 
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it, I doubt not. But God isa judge — that 
I assure you — you murderer and traitor!” 

The Duke of Lauenburg after he re- 
entered the Austrian service, also changed 
his religion and became a Papist; and as 
General de Peyster (author of a “ Life of 
Torstenson,” and other works bearing on 
the Thirty Years’ War), in a letter on this 
subject, has remarked, “he was such a 
contemptible turncoat, in religion as in 
everything else, that this is almost suffi- 
cient to make one form a judgment as to 
his criminality in regard to the murder. 
It was the opinion of those who, at the 
time, were most likely to know the truth; 
and such is my opinion after examining 
so many authorities.” Few people have 
studied the history of the Thirty Years’ 
War so thoroughly as General de Peyster, 
and if any one is qualified to form an opin- 
ion on the subject at the present day, he 
s 


Perhaps the names of those who accom- 
panied the king on that memorable morn- 
ing, when he left the camp at Liitzen, may 
be found in the archives at Stockholm, or 
elsewhere in Sweden. As a historical 
fact, it would be interesting to get the 
disputed point regarding the king’s death 
settled, —if Von Hastendorff’s “ Narra- 
tive” is not considered decisive. I am 
persuaded that he referred to the Duke of 
Lauenburg as the * murderer and traitor.” 
Although there were several Scottish 
officers with Gustavus at Liitzen, it is 
rather remarkable that this unfortunate 
occasion was the only one, in the course 
of his German campaign, in which he en- 
gaged the enemy, without the assistance 
of his Scottish brigade. 
JoHN MacKay. 





THE PROFITS OF TREE PLANTING. —A 
famous admiral used to scatter acorns from 
his pockets that England might never lack 
oaks for shipbuilding. That was the patriotic 
side of tree planting; here is the pecuniary. 
A certain Tommy Walker, of whom we are 
told by a Yankee journal, when a child planted 
four walnut-trees by the roadside opposite his 
father’s house, ten miles west of Knoxville. 
He lived to see four walnut-trees grow toa 
measure of four feet in diameter, worth, if 
properly cut and seasoned, at least four hun- 
dred dollars each. Had he planted three 
hundred walnuts on an adjoining acre of 
ground his heirs, when he died, would have 
been one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 





lars better off. To-day they would be two 
hundred thousand dollars better off. Had he 
planted ten acres they would be worth at least 
two million dollars. Had he planted a hun- 
dred acres, and all the trees had reached an 
average size of three feet in diameter, and 
there is no reason why they shouldn’t, as the 
land is fertile and impregnated with lime, 
his heirs — and there are only three living — 
would be worth altogether two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. If, like Johnny Appleseed, who 
planted thousands of apple-trees in the North- 
West, he had planted all the worn-out fields 
in Tennessee with walnuts, it would be th 

richest State in the Union by far. 





